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4 When you cun the new 1950 TERR , 
you get 2 bettel than ever “Yale for your 


money. Quners say its the sreattest buy ” HES the smartest-looking, too! Better than erer’in sty lg...esde 
on the toad / * and out! See its new Customized ‘interiors... see what we mean f 
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on 2 You get more mile-ate cer mile SQVINGS. | 
With new Econ-0-Miser carbretio, 
MERCQURY 4s Better han ever’ fo or Ively, 


low-cost. operation / 
* OFFICIAL! Mercury wins grand prize 
in Grand Canyon Economy Run! 


V hj 
HERE’S no mystery about Mercury’s ever-increasing ‘Beatin than wot, 
I popularity today. For Mercury—a great car last year— 


is now better than ever in everything! 


Better in styling—with new advanced design! Better in You Now (950 


comfort—with ‘‘Lounge-Rest’’ foam-rubber cushioned seats. 


Better in performance—with ‘‘Hi-Power Compression’’! Better 
in safety—with ‘‘Super Safety’’ brakes. Better to drive and park! 

So see your Mercury dealer today. Get the facts—and go 
for a drive—in the value car of the year! The better than ever 
new 1950 Mercury! 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





BETHLEHEM’S YEAR REVIEWED 
IN REPORT TO EMPLOYEES 


Each year at the same time that Bethlehem’s annual report 
to stockholders goes out we mail to each of our employees 
a report covering the activities and accomplishments of the 
year that were of special interest to them. The Report to 
Employees for 1949 was published a short time ago. It 
gives highlights of the year’s operations, together with 
information on the amended Bethlehem Pension Plan, the 
new Social Insurance Plan, production records, safety, 
industrial hygiene, and other topics. 


This is the twenty-third annual report that Bethlehem 


BETHLEHEM 


APRIL 5, 1950 





Steel has made to its employees. So far as we know, Beth- 
lehem was the first large company to give employees such 
an annual statement and report on the factors that made 
possible the year’s accomplishments. 
Copy Mailed on Request 

While the report is prepared with Bethlehem employees 
in mind, there are many outside the company who find 
much of interest in it. If you would like to receive a copy, 
send a letter or post card to Publications Department, 
Room 1041, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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SERVES THE NATION 








ASK YOUR DEALER 


Using 
too much 


oil ? 


to 


PENNZOIL 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, Spring is 
the time to find out. Switch 
to Pennzoil, the 100% Penn- 
sylvania oil that lasts longer, 
grade for grade. 
Over 60,000 better dealers, 
coast to coast, recommend 
Pennzoil. It’s easy to find at 
the yellow oval sign. For the 
genuine—Sound your Z. 








Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi! Assn., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 


AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 


TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





Buy Easter Seals 


Poor indeed in spiritual wealth is 
the man or woman whose sympathies 
are not touched by the plight of one 
who has been crippled, and thus handi- 
capped in the job of earning a living. 
And how much greater is the tug at 
our hearts at the sight of a crippled 
child. 

There are 8 million crippled chil- 
dren under 21 in the United States. 
That’s a startling figure—about the 
combined population of Boston, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and Philadelphia. 

Some of these unfortunate chil- 
dren have been handicapped from 
birth; others fell victim to disabling 
diseases and accidents. Some of these 
youngsters can be restored to normal 
by the miracles of modern medicine. 
Those less fortunate can—and should 
—be trained to earn their own living 
and enjoy happy, useful lives in spite 
of their handicaps. They all deserve 
that chance, for their handicap is no 
fault of their own. 


* x & 


But it takes money to provide the 
medical care and specialized training 
necessary. That’s why the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults 
and its local member agencies conduct 
an Easter Seal campaign each spring. 
This great humanitarian organization 
has more than 2,000 state and local 
member units including some in Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

It is appropriate that this laudable 
fund-raising campaign should be con- 
ducted at this time of year, when the 
Christian world is celebrating the res- 
urrection of Him who said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto Me.” 

The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults carries on a con- 
tinuous program to help the handi- 
capped. In each community where it 
has branches, public-spirited men and 
women give unselfishly of time and 
money. 


&® # 


The National Society is con- 
cerned with education and research to 
improve the treatment of the crippled 
and prevent handicapping illnesses, as 
well as with direct services to the handi- 
capped. The activities of the National 
Society and its member groups include 
the operation of clinics, hospitals and 
camps; vocational guidance and place- 
ment; sheltered workshops; physical, 
occupational, speech and hearing ther- 
apy; special schools and classes; home- 
bound teaching; medical and surgical 





Graham Patterson. Who will help? 


care; furnishing braces and special 
equipment. 

This worthwhile work is made pos- 
sible by your purchase of Easter Seals. 
Easter Seal funds enable the National 
Society to offer its affiliated societies 
professional assistance in the creation 
of new programs to aid the handi- 
capped; professional education and 
service to professional groups, and par- 
ent education service for the mothers 
and fathers of handicapped children. 

By buying and using Easter Seals, 
you may help train a special therapist 
for crippled children; it may help pay 
for an operation or a brace to free a 
crippled child from confinement in 
bed; it may train some youngster for 
an occupation he can take up in spite 
of his handicaps. 


* * * 


If you have not received any Eas- 
ter Seals in the mail and wish to con- 
tribute to this worthy cause, your con- 
tribution may be sent to The National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 11 South LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 

Through your Easter Seal contri- 
bution, you can help start some crip- 
pled children on the road to complete 
recovery and others on the way to use- 
ful, happy lives. The crippled child 
cannot help himself. But you can help 
him—by giving generously. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





The Cross Stays Up: In your other- 
wise splendid article “A Cross Comes 
Down” (Religion, Mar. 8), dealing with 
the proposed conversion of our Dyersville 
Catholic high school into a tax-supported 
public high school . . . the alternate plan, 
now decided upon, was not included. ... 

The alternate plan... is to launch 
a Central Catholic high school supported 
by a half-dozen contiguous parishes, and 
through this united program, secure all 
the desirable objectives—including agri- 
cultural and manual training courses as 
well as a band and athletic activities— 
which had been sought through the other 
plan. 

Tue Rr. Rev. M. M. Horrman, 


Dyersville, lowa. 


The alternate plan, once held un- 
likely, was adopted too late for inclusion 
in PATHFINDER’S story.—Ed. 


Taxes & Economy: “How Your 
Tax Bill Grew” (Nation, Mar. 8) was in- 
formative and interesting, but I found 
no suggestion of a real prospect of bring- 
ing economy into our profligate Federal 
Government. There are the usual excuses 
and explanations for our being in the 
straits we’re in. Mr. Pace’s words don’t 
ring true. He says: “You can only bal- 





When you’re not certain that it’s safe 
to pass a truck, give him a couple of 
short “‘toots” or blink lights at night. 
Stay back—until he signals you— 
when it is safe to pass! 





If you are driving slowly and a truck 
passes you, flick your lights as soon 
as the rear end is clear of your car. 
This signal, picked up in his right- 
hand mirror, tells the driver that he 
can turn back into the right lane. 
He'll appreciate this courtesy! 


BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


COOPERATE WITH THE WORLD'S SAFEST DRIVERS—THE CROSS-COUNTRY TRUCKERS 


If you start by a truck and the driver 
waves you back, he’s warning you 
that there’s danger ahead! Heed his 
warning until he signals that all is clear. 
That's the safe way! 


a 


Whenever you are obviously in dis- 
tress on the road, you'll find the 
cross-country trucker will be the first 
to offer you expert help. You can re- 
pay this courtesy by always cooperat- 
ing with him and making his job safer. 
Be a Champion driver! It pays! 











Commercial truckers constantly make comparative tests 
of spark plugs because they know that good spark plugs 
maintain engine efficiency, economy and dependability. 
The fact that the vast majority use dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs is positive proof that you can save money 
with Champions in your car. 


.-- BE A CHAMPION DRIVER—IT PAYS. 


ance the budget by making realistic finan- 
cial plans which recognize our national 
obligations in today’s world.” He, as 
much as any other man in the Govern- 
ment, knows that there are almost two 
employes for every one needed. 

Government employes are fighting 
the Hoover Report. President Truman 
said his budget was “tight” and he knew 
of no way to reduce it. Such shallowness! 
The President, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and all the Cabinet members are in the 
best position to cut expenses, but appar- 

ently none except Louis Johnson wants 
efficiency in Government. 


Lynn H. Douce tas, Denver, Col. 
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Mr. Jess L. Osburn, Houston Tran- 
sit Company’s superintendent of 
pe gg writes: “We use depend- 
able Champions exclusively. They ete 
helped us win the 1948 National ‘Bus ‘ 
Transportation Maintenance Award’ 
in the 501 to 750 bus group.” 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS~ 
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e e Mr. Pace says “our Government 
is the creation and the servant of the 
people.” It’s our creation, all right, but 
definitely not our servant. 


D.L.S., Sundbury, Pa. 


Ungrammatical Platform: If the 
platform of the We Don’t Want Nothing 
Club [“We don’t want no subsidies, we 
don’t want no loans, we don’t want no 
bureaucrats,” etc.] (Nation, Mar. 8) is 
the brain-child of so-called educated men, 
maybe Texas should return to Lone Star 
status. 

The critical state into which our Gov- 
ernment policies are leading us is not as 
yet widely understood. Such facetious- 
ness by so-called intelligent men, who 
properly chose anonymity as the safest 


SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Usten to the CHAMPION ROLL CALE « « Harry Wismer's fost sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





People Be 


Some “intellectuals” reject the Catholic 
belief in Christ. 


Jesus, they say, was a mere man — not 
God. Some of them acknowledge that he 
was a great teacher and rank him with 
Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius and 
Moses. A few even claim that no such 
Person as Jesus Christ ever lived, and 
that the entire structure called Christian- 
ity is founded upon a myth. 


While refusing to believe the Scrip- 
tures to be of divine origin, some of these 
educated people embrace Christianity be- 
cause they feel that its moral laws are 
good for society. 

“The service of the Christian religion,” 
declared one of these doubters, “and my 
own faith in essential Christianity, would 
not be diminished one iota if it should 
in some way be discovered that no such 
individual as Jesus ever lived.” They are, 
in other words, willing to accept Christ’s 
religion — but not Christ Himself. 


It is ridiculous, of course, to suggest 
that the Catholic religion is the religion 
of the ignorant. For millions of educated 
people ...and many of the world’s most 
distinguished scholars, philosophers and 
scientists ... have been devout Catholics. 
But discounting this fact, there is abund- 
ant evidence to support the Catholic 
teaching concerning Jesus. 


It is to be found in the Four Gospels, 
in which the real Jesus is revealed to us. 
“But,” argue some educated unbelievers, 
“you are assuming that the Four Gospels 
are an authentic recording of the life and 
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KNIGHTS of COLUMBUS 
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But How Can EDUCATED 









Catholics?” 


teaching of Jesus Christ. We refuse to 
believe this.” ; 


The “intellectuals” are, of course, be- 
ing anything but intellectual in taking 
this position. For there is more abundant 
proof of the genuineness of the Gospels 
than there is to support other historical 
records which scholats accept without 
question. References to and quotations 
from the Four Gospels date back as far 
as the first century of the Christian era... 
and are found in writings contemporary 
with the Apostles and the first Christians. 


ICE 


We will be happy to send 
you without cost or obli- 
gation, an interesting pamphlet explaining... 
Why you can believe the Gospels .. . How the 
Gospels were written... Who discarded the 
Gospels ... Why educated and intelligent peo- 
ple should accept Christ and His Church. 
Write today —ask for Pamphlet No. P-17. 
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measure to foist this absurdity [on the 
public] does not help others correctly 
evaluate the meaning of our own na- 
tional experiments. 

Newton P. Daruine Jr., Bluff, Utah 


Ph.T.’s for Women: In “Ladies 
With Letters” (Women, Mar. 8) you 
credit Bucknell University with “invent- 
ing” the Ph.T. [ pushed husband through | 
honorary degree for wives of college 
students. This degree is older than you 
say. 

Last spring the University of Colo- 
rado had a formal ceremony giving Ph.T. 
degrees to stay-at-home wives of gradu- 
ating husbands. Baby sitters were fur- 
nished, among them being the deans of 
the colleges and even Colorado’s Presi- 
dent Stearns. And there are other schools 
claiming Colorado was not the first. 
Mrs. RicHarp WacGNeER, Boulder, Col. 


Marietta College, Ohio, last June 
gave to wives of ex-G.l.s (see picture) 





Acme 


At Marietta. G.1.s’ wives got honors too. 


who were graduating certificates for their 
“unselfish devotion and loyalty in assist- 
ing their husbands to complete their edu- 
cation.” —Ed. 


The Sander Case: | want to com- 
mend Dr. Hermann Sander for his hon- 
esty in making a [truthful] record of the 
case of his cancer patient, Mrs. Abbie 
Borroto (Nation, Mar. 8). 1 am a helpless 
victim, suffering torment because of sur- 
gical infection, for which there seems to 
be no cure. And hospital records of my 
case are false. I hope some day falsifying 
of records will be punishable by law. 

NaMeE WITHHELD, Kansas City, Kan. 


ee Your story “Nine Catholic Jur- 


ors” infers that Manchester, N.H., is 4 
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most unattractive city. There may be a 
few ugly Victorian houses and some four- 
story textile mills . . . but these factors 
do not make Manchester a dull and mo- 
notonous place in which to live. .. . Nor is 
this just a one-industry town. There are 
several large shoe factories, a cigar fac- 
tory, a brush works, electrical appliance 
manufacturing, finished woodworking 
and other light manufacturing industries. 
As for the “brick-paved streets,” there 
aren’t any. 


Henry F. Berry, Manchester, N.H. 


Religious Revival: A revival such 
as Wheaton College has just experienced 
( Religion, Feb. 22), to say nothing of Los 
Angeles, the Boston area and other 
places, is reassuring. . . . The total ab- 
sence of “mass hysteria” is indicative of 
its genuineness and ought to commend it 
to thoughtful people everywhere. The re- 
ported words of the late Thomas Edison 
that “we have advanced as far as we 
dare scientifically; unless we catch up 
spiritually, we'll have a catastrophe” are 
doubly true today. 

Rev. Ertc W. JoHnson, 
Kellogg, Idaho. 


e@ © We were most pleased with your 
article and feel that you have given a 
very accurate and interesting account of 
what transpired. 

V. R. Epman, president, Wheaton 

College, Wheaton, III. 


Experiments in Education: This 
experimenting with the minds of Ameri- 
can childhood (Education, Feb. 8) is 
promising to have more devastating effect 
than either the A-bomb or the H-bomb. 
Did anyone ever really learn anything 
worthwhile, whether cake baking, me- 
chanical knowledge or playing a musical 
instrument, without a certain amount of 
drudgery? 

Parents are not ignorant of the con- 
ditions being forced on educational in- 
stitutions by experiments. As a teacher 
who has access to the youthful minds 
victimized by experimenting educators 
who overuse the term “child psychology,” 
I know that many express a longing for 
the old days when essential knowledge 
was put into children’s heads instead of 
into note books. 

Rosa D. Wits, Pagosa Springs, Col. 


Are You an Oaf? I was horrified 
to see that Arthur Godfrey’s show is 
rated second in the Nation, according to 
Hooper (Radio-TV, Mar. 8). I think God- 
frey’s show is completely without the 
sparkle and life found in so many other 
programs, 

When people prefer his “humor” to 
the intelligent, clean wit of shows like 
Amos ’n’ Andy and Fibber McGee and 
Molly, it is a clear indication that our 
country is inhabited by a population of 
intellectual oafs. 


Paut HeEIn Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatHFInpER, Dept. E., 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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ITHER WAY 


Pipe fans and ‘‘makin’s’’ smokers both find greater smoking 
pleasure in crimp cut Prince Albert—America’s 















_ every time! 


THE NATIONAL § 
JOY SMOKE 


“T'S NO WONDE 
says Milford Good 
tongue. And wi 


ITS PA. WITH 
ME FOR GRAND, 
CH-TASTING CIGARETTES 
AND PRINCE ALBERTS 
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largest-selling smoking tobacco 


PRINCE ALBERT MEANS 
SOLID PIPE COMFORT 
70 ME. AND | SURE 
LIKE PAS MILD, 
RICH FLAVOR 
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No, this isn’t a flood of volcanic B 
lava, but red hot coke being thrust B 
from a coke oven just before being ~ 
rolled into a quenching tower L 
where it will be cooled by air or by v 
thousands of gallons of water. M 
You already know that coke provides 
the carbon that makes raw ore P. 
into iron. But you may be surprised 0 
to learn that at the same time these R 
ovens are baking coke from bituminous R 
coal, they’re also distilling the R 
chemical elements which go to make Se 
products like nylon, aspirin, SI 
perfume, sulfa drugs, synthetic rubber Ti 
and almost 200,000 other things. > 
J 
To provide coal of dependable W 
quality, in volume and at reasonable W 
cost, for coke ovens, railroads, W 
electric power plants, factories, ™— 
offices and homes, the bituminous coal 
industry has invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the past ten years. 
Some of it has paid for new mines Ne 
and mining machinery. But a lot Se 
of this money has helped build huge ,. 
mechanized coal preparation | 
plants in which coal is washed, graded, ] 
blended and treated to meet the needs - 
of different types of coal burning 
equipment. That’s why industry 
and coal consumers are finding | - 
that this specially prepared } 
coal is the most dependable Ne 
and economical of fuels. a. 
m 
Modernizing America’s bitumi- a skilled machine operator. Largely 
BITU vl | NO us rie COAL nous coal mines has meant replacing as a result of this modernization, the a” 
“pick-and-shovel” mining with ma- American miner’s average daily out- hey 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE chines. Today more than 91% of pro- put is five times greater than that bas 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION duction is mechanically cut and 60% of the British miner—and the ‘ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. is mechanically loaded. As a result Americar: miner’s take-home pay is ay 
the worker in a modern mine is less higher than that paid by any other $3. 
and less a “miner,” more and more major American industry. Sul 
Las 
Ma 
N. 
BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA ™ 
8 PATHFINDER A 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Bird watching is fast 
becoming a national hobby in the U.S. 
One of its foremost exponents is Roger 
Tory Peterson, a modern Audubon 
who has made birds a life-work since 
the age of 11. He has studied, written 
about and painted hundreds of them— 
and has talked countless hours with 
fellow-devotees. Hence he also knows 
the psychological why and how of 
bird mania—a wonderful affliction you, 
too, might enjoy. To expose yourself, 
read Friends with Feathers, beginning 
on page 30. 
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Inside. What must a city have 
to get—and hold—a noted symphony 
conductor like Pierre Monteux? What- 
ever it is, San Francisco has it. In 
1935 Monteux agreed to go to the 
Golden Gate City for one year to put 
the lagging local orchestra on its feet. 
But he liked San Francisco, and the 
city liked him so he’s still there. For 
details, see Papa Pierre, page 62. 


e382 


Next Issue. This month big 
league baseball begins another season. 
With it, venerable Connie Mack of 
the Philadelphia Athletics begins an- 
other season, too—his 50th as manager 
of the A’s. For the story of this re- 
markable tenure record don’t miss 
50 Years with the A’s in the Apr. 19th 


issue. 
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GROOM 17 WITH 


KREML 


70 AVOID THAT GREASY LOOK 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 








There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
| No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean; AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 








IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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Thousands of extra miles of safe service are 
built into every LEE tire. And every extra 
mile of that service is yours to use—for the 
full built-in mileage of every LEE passenger 
tire is kept in by a protective wrapping 
of strong, water-repellent paper. When you 
buy a new LEE tire, you are sure it IS NEW— 


sure that it has been protected against the 


harmful effects of exposure. 


CAR TIRES ARE 





The LEE package gives you before-use pro- 
tection. The LEE double guaranty gives you 
in-service protection. Thus LEE offers you 
more for your dollars ...more safety and 
service... more protection than ever before. 
You can get LEE packaged tires at any of 
the 19,000 LEE dealers—coast-to-coast— 


wherever you see the insignia reproduced 


below. See your LEE dealer today. 
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ida Keys 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


ee Oe 


new job in the master defense plan for Western Europe which the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have opposed since the inception of the plan: 

a supreme commander who would have powers almost as great as Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower had during World War II in the European theater. 


and Great Britain. The British, who feel they are giving more than 
they are getting militarily and that they are regarded as an expend-— 
able nation in the defense of Europe, think they would have a bigger 
voice at strategy tables if a supreme commander were named, particu-— 
larly if he should be a Britisher. 


slate from the Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee's investigation 
of charges that Communists have invaded his department that he is now 
planning a nationwide trip to explain U.S. foreign policy. His ten- 
tative itinerary includes Wisconsin, home.of Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy, 
his current accuser. 


Frank Pace Jr., as new Secretary of the Army, replacing Secretary 
Gordon Gray. Truman doesn't want to lose Pace as his fiscal expert, 
but he rates the Army post important enough to justify the switch. 


Frederick J. Lawton. Lawton was almost chosen to head the Budget 
Bureau when James E. Webb resigned, and is regarded nearly as highly 
by Truman as Pace is. 


TRUMAN HAS REVAMPED HIS PLANS FOR HIS POLITICAL TOUR NEXT MONTH. He ordered 


California stricken from the schedule because he felt that his visit 
would complicate the Democratic primaries. 


ees eS eee O- 


fight. The union's political action committee will flood pivotal 
states like Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri and California with propa- 
ganda and will set up in those states "educational" agencies to pro- 
vide Democratic speakers ammunition for campaign speeches. 


major speeches; the first will have to do with international affairs 
and support the Marshall Plan budget; the second will be a demand that 
Congress act to solve the rising rate of unemployment. The latter 
speech is being made to head off an expected move by Republican Con- 
gressmen to make a campaign issue out of the Administration's failure 
to make jobs for the almost 5 million unemployed. 


that $1 billion of the aid be made up with U.S. farm surpluses—-was 
the report that he would: not make a fight over ECA in an election 
year. Though Truman knows his reluctance to decrease foreign aid will 
cost votes, he is refusing to back down from his stand that aid to 
Europe must not be cut. 


IF THE U.S. MARITIME COMMISSION IS ABOLISHED, in accordance with the Hoover 
Commission recommendations, Commission Chairman Maj. Gen. Philip B. 
Fleming will become Undersecretary of Commerce for Transportation. 


shortly. Among those will be a shake-up of the Interior Department and 
a new attempt to raise the Federal Security Agency to Cabinet rank. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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TUNE IN: On television, the Texaco Star Theater starring MILTON BERLE, every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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TEXACO 


FIRE-CHIZF 


GASOLINE 






for all-around power! 


It’s here . . . the finest Fire-Chief ever! It’s stepped-up 
for pepped-up power ... livelier starts ... quick geta- 
way. It’s a money-saver, too . . . because it’s regular- 
priced. So fill ’er up with Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline. 
Get it from your Texaco Dealer ... the best friend 
your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
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The Nation 





For the Record 


e @ The 17th decennial (10-year) 
U.S. Census began as 140,000 census 
takers armed with pencils and bulky 
questionnaires started asking 150 million 
Americans about their lives, businesses 
and homes. 

e@ @ Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Defense 
Secretary Louis A. Johnson were at The 
Hague, Netherlands, for conferences on 
the North Atlantic Pact Military Aid 
Program. 

e e Congress approved a bill au- 
thorizing 1,200,000 more acres of price- 
supported cotton, 100,000 more acres of 
price-supported peanuts. Opponents 
charged it would add an extra $125 mil- 
lion to the cost of farm subsidies. 

e @ The National Labor Relations 
Board urged Congress to abolish the 
independent office of General Counsel 
Robert Denham, as requested in a reor- 
ganization plan submitted by President 
Truman. Denham is key man in Taft- 
Hartley law enforcement. 

ee The Department of Justice started 
an investigation of charges that United 
Mine Workers chief John L. Lewis had 
secretly ordered his miners to stay out 
on strike last month in violation of a 
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court injunction, even while he publicly 
urged them to return to work. 

ee The Chrysler Corp. offered strik- 
ing United Auto Workers a $30 million 
pension fund. UAW President Walter 
Reuther promptly attacked the proposal 
as “some very fancy footwork to deceive 
the public and the workers. The road we 
hoped would end the long Chrysler strike 
has been blocked.” The offer, he said, 


was just “bookkeeping transactions.” 


One Bill for Government 


Virginia’s senior Senator and No. 1 
apple raiser, Harry Flood Byrd, was filled 
last week with springtime good cheer. 

At home in Berryville, Va.—an 
hour’s drive from Washington—he could 
watch the first tender green buds burst 
into view in his far-flung orchards. 

In Washington, as Congress’s most 
persistent foe of Government extrava- 
gance, he saw a reform he had put 
through, almost singlehandedly, bear its 
first fruit. 

For most of his 17 years in the 
Senate, Byrd has plugged the idea of 
wrapping up all annual appropriations in 
a “single-package” bill. Under the old 
system, used since Civil War days, Con- 
gress has voted money on a piecemeal, 
agency by agency basis, with the result 





Wide World 


Adversaries. Taber and Cannon fight the battle of the budget. (SEE: One Bill) 
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Wide World 
Author. Virginia’s Harry Byrd passes a 
campaign milestone. (SEE: One Bill) 


that the grand total never was known un- 
til the last bill passed. Byrd argued 
that a single bill would give Congress 
a better picture of the Government’s 
financial condition and improve the 
chances of a balanced budget. 

Late last session, the Senate unani- 
mously approved the idea. In the House, 
appropriations Chairman Clarence Can-. 
non, of Missouri, made plans to apply it 
although the House took no formal ac- 
tion. 

Sample. Last week, the first such 
wrap-up bill came out of Cannon’s com- 
mittee, on a straight party-line vote. 
Carrying funds for all the regular, ad- 
justable costs of Government for the year 
starting next July 1, the bill represented 
a $1.3 billion cut in the amount President 
Truman asked, but still added up to a 
staggering $27.3 billion. 

Committee Democrats insisted that 
“every possible effort” had been made to 
trim costs. 

John Taber (R.-N.Y.) said the bill 
was still “too big,” and that “another 
billion or two” could be squeezed out 
without damage. 

Hatchets Ready. The GOP leaders 
refused to tip their hand, before the 
voting began, on exactly where the cuts 
would be aimed. Taber’s ace in the hole, 
if the House refuses to chop the bill to 
his liking, will be a move to send it back 
to committee with orders to cut the total 
by some specified amount. Such a vote 
would Le a “stand up and be counted” 
test of House economy sentiment. 

Dissent. Furthermore, Taber em- 
phasized, the lump-sum bill won’t be the 
economizers’ only chance. Omitted from 
that bill are foreign aid programs and 
any new domestic spending plans, which 
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must be enacted or extended before the 
appropriations committee provides money. 

Some feared the House bill would 
encourage log-rolling and vote-trading on 
pet projects. And the bill revived the 
long-standing argument over granting the 
President the right to veto a_ single 
item in an appropriation bill. 

Such a right has never been given 
the President, though in some cases he 
can accomplish the same purpose by im- 
pounding funds. 

But Byrd, the man who started it all, 
is still confident that his idea is sound: 
“If for no other reason,” he said, “the 
mere size of the bill will help crystallize 
public sentiment for economy and help 
the fight for solvency in Government.” 


Man in a Dogfight 


For most of his 40 years, Wisconsin’s 
bachelor Republican Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy has been taking chances. 

As a youngster he took a chance on 
a chicken farm of his own, made a suc- 


cess of it. At 20 he took a chance on a 
delayed high-school education, completed 
a four-year course in one year with hon- 
ors. At 25, fresh out of law school, he 
took a chance on running (as a Demo- 
crat) for attorney of Shawano County, 
and lost. Three years later he took a 
chance on running (as a “Nonpartisan”’) 
for Circuit Court judge, and won. 

In 1944 he took a chance on running 
for the Senate nomination, and lost. In 
1946 he took another chance on running 
for the Senate and won—when Wisconsin 
voters proved his belief that he could take 
a chance on their forgetting the charges 
against him. The charges were that he 
had used his judgeship illegally to cam- 
paign for Senator. (When the state Su- 
preme Court censured him for it, Me- 
Carthy said its members should be im- 
peached. ) 

Big One. This week McCarthy was 
taking his biggest chance to date—that 
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he could prove at least one bona fide case 
to support his charges that the State De- 
partment harbored a “ring” of Commu- 
nist sympathizers. If he could do this, he 
would have a bead on his real target— 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

Even if he failed, other Republicans 
were busily lining up to try it. New 
Hampshire’s Sen. Styles Bridges started 
the ball rolling with a speech attacking 
Acheson in which he charged that a “mas- 
ter spy” was operating in the State De- 
partment. 

After a month of headline-making at- 
tacks, McCarthy had finally staked his 
case upon Owen Lattimore, writer, and 
occasional State Department consultant, 
on Far Eastern affairs. McCarthy charged 
that he was “a top Russian espionage 
agent.” 

“I am willing to stand or fall on this 
one,” he said. “If I am shown to be 
wrong on this I think the [ Senate Foreign 
Relations] subcommittee would be justi- 
fied in not taking my other cases too 
seriously.” 


Promptly the State Department fur- 
nished Lattimore’s employment record to 
the committee: He had been employed by 
the department on an overseas mission 
lasting “four months only” about five 
years ago; “once, thereafter, on a single 
day” he publicly addressed Department 
employes; “on another occasion” (un- 
dated) he took part in a two-day round- 
table conference at the Department in 
company with “many distinguished citi- 
zens.” 

“I am advised,” Tydings said, “there 
was no other contact, association, employ- 
ment or connection between the State 
Department and this individual in any 
manner or form, at any other time. . . .” 

Sinister? McCarthy retorted that 
this was “completely untrue. The chair- 
man knows it is untrue because he has in 
his possession a sworn statement from 
another State Department official that this 
man was a consultant in the Department 


of Far Eastern Affairs at least until sev- 
eral months ago. . . . If I am permitted 
to examine this man on the stand, he will 
either indict himself or perjure himself.” 

FBI Out. Two days later, Attorney 
Gen. J. Howard McGrath and FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover called the subcom- 
mittee to the Justice Department, gave its 
members a secret “analysis” of FBI rec- 
ords on McCarthy’s suspect. They hoped 
to scotch McCarthy’s charges and to pro- 
vide a precedent in case the committee 
continued to insist that it be given secret 
loyalty files. 

McGrath said the “analysis” was 
presented with the full knowledge of the 
President, to whom Tydings had just dis- 
patched a formal letter requesting State 
Department, FBI and Civil Service rec- 
ords. (In Key West, Truman had just 
learned that his power to discharge Fed- 
eral employes for disloyalty without ju- 
dicial review or a chance to confront their 
accusers had been upheld by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Washington.) 

The Democrats seemed to be aware 
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Spy Hunt. Acheson (left) denies knowing “top Red agent” while McCarthy says Jessup is “Lattimore front.” (SEE: Dogfight) 


that if McCarthy succeeded this time, the 
record of his earlier bobbles would be 
speedily forgotten. The highest depart- 
ment official he had attacked so far, U.S. 
Ambassador-at-large Philip C. Jessup, 
had denied with impressive documenta- 
tion that he had “an unusual affinity for 
Communist causes.” Such charges, he 
said coldly, were “false and irresponsi- 
ble” and damaging to American foreign 
policy. 

Barrage. A letter from President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower of Columbia Uni- 
versity, where Jessup is a faculty mem- 
ber, sustained him: “No one who has 
known you can for a moment question 
the depth of sincerity of your devotion to 
the principles of Americanism.” 

McCarthy, although denied the priv- 
ilege of cross-examining Jessup, grudg- 
ingly said that he might well be inno- 
cent and sincere. But he insisted that 
Jessup was influenced too much _ by 
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Lattimore in his decisions on Far Eastern 
policy. These decisions, McCarthy said, 
tended to favor the Chinese Communist 
cause. Lattimore branded McCarthy’s 
charges “pure moonshine.” The President 
backed Jessup, saying he would continue 
to serve “indefinitely” as Ambassador-at- 
Large. 

The Files. The key to the whole in- 
vestigation was still the files. From the 
day he first began making charges, Mc- 
Carthy had been demanding the files. 
Committee member Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper (R.-Iowa) also had clamored for 
them at every opportunity. Democrats 
charged that the Republicans didn’t 
really want the files, instead wanted a 
Truman “No” they could use for cam: 
paign purposes. 

Principal stumbling block—aside 
from precedents running back to George 
Washington, which seemed to give the 
President full rights to withhold any ex- 
ecutive papers he wanted to—was the 
FBI. Director Hoover told the Senate 
committee that release of his files would 
“reveal confidential procedures and tech- 
niques” and might “smear innocent indi- 
viduals for the rest of their lives.” 

Possibly, Tydings suggested, the 
committee might be permitted to investi- 
gate other specific portions of the files— 
in cases where there were specific 
charges. 

This seemed to place the burden of 
proof back on McCarthy, who has made 
very few specific charges and hardly any 
which would warrant a detailed search of 
executive papers. 

But the Senator was aware that more 
than 15,000 letters and telegrams had 
flooded his office since the hearings be- 
gan. Nearly all were in favor of the in- 
vestigation. With such public support be- 
hind him, the Senator was in no mood to 
back down. 


Shock Treatment 


During his espionage trial in New 
York, Russian engineer Valentin Gubit- 
chev showed little inclination to cooper- 
ate with news photographers. When they 
appeared, he ducked behind his hands. 

One day a Russian-speaking lens- 
snapper shouted something in Russian— 
then caught a good likeness as Gubit- 
chev dropped his hands and blanched. 
Later, the photographer told colleagues: 

“T just told him Stalin had dropped 


dead!” 


Headaches for HST 


In the kindly, mellow mood which 
makes good front-page copy, publisher 
John S. Knight of the Miami Herald last 
week used his “Editor’s Notebook” col- 
umn to write a “memo to Harry Truman”: 

“Tt has been brought to my attention 
by mutual friends that during previous 
vacations at Key West, you have thought 
‘The Editor’s Notebook’ was unnecessar- 
ily critical of Presidential actions and de- 
cisions. .. . 

“I think I understand exactly how 
you feel, Mr. President, so I have asked 
our editors in Miami to call a halt on 
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Planners. Vinson and HST make political hay in Florida sun. (SEE: Headaches) 


adverse comment during the period of 
your visit.” 

The President made no response to 
publisher Knight’s well-publicized whim- 
sy. Although Key West’s sun, sand and 
sea were as pleasant as ever, the burden 
of decisions waiting to be made was as 
heavy, if not heavier, than it had been on 
any previous visit. 

Exodus. No. 1 on the headache list, 
aside from the continuing cold war, was 
the matter of appointments. Secretary of 
the Army Gordon Gray was resigning to 
become president of the University of 





Mrs. Loos. “What this country needs is 
a good 7% cents... .” (SEE: Dime) 


North Carolina. Army Undersecretary 
Tracy S. Voorhees was quitting as of 
June 30. Secretary for Air W. Stuart 
Symington might be shifted to chairman- 
ship of the National Security Resources 
Board. In the Commerce Department, 
Undersecretary Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney has submitted his resignation 
to return to private business. 

On the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Truman had filled one vacancy by ap- 
pointing New York industrial engineer 
Thomas E. Murray a commissioner. But 
another vacancy would occur Apr. 15 with. 
Commissioner Lewis Strauss’ resignation. 

Seaside Strategy. For advice on 
jobs, politics and the public temper, the 
President called in Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson and ex-Presidential speech-writer 
Clark M. Clifford. With them he plotted 
campaign strategy for the coming Con- 
gressional elections: two cross-country 
trips and a “little Democratic conven- 
tion” in Chicago in May. 

Harry Truman also kept an eye on 
Capitol Hill, where things were not going 
well for the Fair Deal. Twice he inter- 
vened directly in House debate: an ap- 
peal for Federally-subsidized “middle in- 
come” cooperative housing, an appeal for 
the full ECA budget request. The House 
responded by defeating cooperative hous- 
ing. At midweek the President was still 
awaiting its response to his plea for ECA. 


*Twixt Nickel & Dime 


Last week members of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
stopped their doodling, tossed aside their 
pencils and perked up noticeably as a 
surprise witness took the stand: pretty 
Mrs. Maureen Loos of Forest Hills, N.Y. 

Purpose of her visit was to endorse 
a bill for the creation of 2% and 
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Here Again. Birds, blossoms and 
baseball players moved north this 
week in the path of the sun’s annual 
trek. 

Catfish in the muddy fresh waters 
of the Platte, the Wabash and the 
James shook off winter sluggishness 
and searched for worms and grubs, 
sometimes offered on hooks by small 
boys. 

Tendes crocus buds broke 
through the surface of New England 
rock gardens. Across Midwestern 
farms and Great Plains fields, nature 
repeated its yearly, green-tinted prom- 
ise of bounty to come. 
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Even behind man-made barriers, 
in big cities there was a stir. Bung- 
starters bit into the year’s first bar- 
rels of bock beer. Suburbanites put 
away storm windows and _ galoshes, 
oiled up lawn mowers and sharpened 
garden tools. 

Easter approached, with chocolate 
bunnies and gaily colored eggs for 
youngsters, and for their elders, new 
hats and frocks and a spiritual re- 
awakening. 

Finally the conclusion became in- 
escapable, was proclaimed by the 
birds and confirmed by the Harvard 
observatory. Spring was here. 





7¥%¢ coins. Said Mrs. Loos, wife of 
the assistant credit manager of a local 
department store: The “helpless house- 
wife is trapped between 5¢ and 10¢,” 
the margin by which many household 
item prices have been increased. With 
“intermediate” coins, she said, she could 
stretch her budget dollar twice as far. 

Mrs. Loos testified for the American 
Institute for Intermediate Coins, which 
paid her transportation to Washington 
when she volunteered her help after see- 
ing an Institute television show. 

Committee members reserved judg- 
ment on the subject of Mrs. Loos’ testi- 
mony. But on the subject of pretty Mrs. 
Loos, their verdict was unanimous. 


Wrangle Over Rubber 


The Government learned last week 
a truth that old horse traders were born 
knowing: “It’s often easier to get some- 
thing than to get rid of it.” 

This soaked in when there developed 
a hitch in the President’s plan to dust 
the Government’s big palms of its enor- 
mous war-acquired synthetic rubber hold- 
ings. Government-owned rubber—about 
350,000 tons a year, pouring from 10 war- 
born plants—was continued in Federal 
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ownership for three more years by a 
House Armed Services subcommittee. Left 
also with the Government was its author- 
ity to sustain the enterprise by compelling 
rubber products manufacturers to take a 
percentage of production. 

Behind the move was a whole com- 
plex of feelings and fears. Indeed, the 
President’s plan for unloading, drawn 
up by White House aide John R. Steel- 
man, dangled with strings. 

Most hung down from a central 
pivot: the fear of another war. The Gov- 
ernment asked guarantees that 16 plants 
be kept in hair-trigger readiness to pro- 
duce 875,000 tons a year. Government 
controls would continue as the President 
could set the amount private industry 
must use. The emphasis, thus, was on 
plant survival—on national survival if 
bombs fell. 

Jitters. There was another fear evi- 
dent in the tangle, too. The committee 
would forbid sale of the plants to “dom- 
inant” rubber companies like Goodyear, 
Goodrich, Firestone and U.S. Rubber. 
There the fear was monopoly. And to 
this fear industry spokesmen cried back 
a fear of their own. 

This is “punishment for patriotism,” 
a dangerous precedent and principle, 


charged Goodrich Vice President J. Ward 
Keener. Goodrich, said he, had developed 
synthetic rubber and used it in tires 18 
months before Pearl Harbor. “If war had 
not come we would not be producers of 
synthetic rubber on a scale dependent 
only upon the commercial opportunities 
open to us.” Now, “we are to be denied 
the same goal which would have been 
ours had not the war occurred.” 

From the industry generally came 
support for Keener. No member of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association likes 
the plan. 

Probable visible results to the pub- 
lic: Motorists will continue to ride on 
partly Government-made rubber, babies 
will suck from Government rubber nip- 
ples, and oldsters will press their pains 
with Government rubber hot water bags. 
The less tangible effect on the U.S. Treas- 
ury: probably a slight loss from rubber 
holdings. Such is the expectation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
manager of Government rubber. The 
financial turn is backward. Last year a 
profit of $1.5 million was made—$6 mil- 
lion in 1948. 

Alternative. In the silent back- 
ground of the rubber wrangle lie the 
problems of natural rubber and our for- 
eign relations. The United States, in talks 
with the British, has agreed to slash the 
amount of synthetics U.S. manufacturers 
must use from 3314% to 25% of the 
amount of natural rubber. But as total 
civilian U.S. rubber consumption declined 
—last year it was below a million tons 
for the first time since the war—natural 
rubber’s prospective net gain here will 
be only 60,000 tons. 

Spokesmen for natural rubber are 
optimistic. The industry, says Warren S. 
Lockwood, head of the Natural Rubber 
Bureau, enjoys good health, as good as 
it has in years. (The U.S. market price 
for natural rubber is up from 16%4¢ a 
pound last summer to 201¢, is creeping 
toward pre-war levels, and is now 23¢ 
above the Government’s price for its 
general purpose synthetic.) It also en- 
joys good wishes from those who remem- 
ber Ceylon’s rubber contribution to the 
early Allied war effort. 


Little Bit O’Heaven 


Italian born Chicago Bartender Leo 
Delgrosso, 45, came to the U.S. at 17 to 
seek his fortune. Last week, when he 
learned he held a $70,000 winning ticket 
on the Irish sweepstakes, Delgrosso 
shouted: “I’m thinking of changing my 
name to O’Delgrosso. Bless the Irish!” 


Your Money or Your Life 


Gen. Omar Bradley is on the spot. 
On Apr. 19 he will speak at Concord, 
Mass., where a handful of provincials 
held off the red-coated regulars of British 
Gen. Gage in 1775. From Gen. Bradley, 
Concordites’' and the nation will want to 
know whether the nation can fight as 
well today as it did then. 

If Bradley says the nation is weak, 
he will contradict his chief, Defense 
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Secretary Louis A. Johnson, who only 
last month boasted of a “sound” defense 
setup which is “getting stronger.” 

If Bradley agrees with Johnson he 
clashes with the officer who was his boss 
in World War II, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Last week, Columbia University 
President Eisenhower told the U.S., in 
effect, to quit kidding itself about de- 
fense before it is too late. 

“America,” he said, “has already 
disarmed to the extent—in some direc- 
tions beyond the extent—that I, with 
deep concern for her present safety, could 
possibly advise, until we have certain 
knowledge that all nations .. . are doing 
likewise.” 

Score Board. Such happy knowl- 
edge seemed unlikely to materialize while 
Soviet Russia had under arms 2.6 million 
men, possessed 10,000 combat planes, and 
was in the process of expanding its sub- 
marine fleet from 270 to 1,000. 

What Eisenhower criticized, by im- 
plication, was the fact that—as the inter- 
national situation worsens—Defense Sec- 
retary Johnson has asked for a 1950-51 
defense budget -of only $13 billion, ac- 
tually $27 million smaller than last year’s. 

In Key West, after a conference with 
the President, Johnson said he didn’t 
think the U.S. had disarmed too fast. “I 
think the nation’s defenses as they have 
been worked out in this budget are suff- 
cient to the moment,” the Secretary said. 

Cut, Cut, Cut. In Washington, 
where a Senate Appropriations subcom- 
mittee had cut $203 million from even 
this budget, Chairman Elmer Thomas in- 
vited Eisenhower to amplify his views. 
“We want to know,” Sen. Thomas said, 
“in what respect the budget has been 
trimmed too much.” 

More than a few Senators would like 
to hear him make a recommendation for 
70 instead of 48 air groups. Air Secretary 





People’s Affairs 


The Council of State Govern- 
ments reported last week that Fed- 
eral grants to state and local gov- 
ernments totaled $1,854,789,515 in 
fiscal 1949—an increase of 119% 
over Federal aid in 1946. Major 
1949 programs included. 

Old-age aid $718,011,000 
Highways ........$410,396,000 
Children’s aid $189,415,000 
Unemployment pay.$140,313,000 
School lunches. .. .$ 73,501,000 
Farm surpluses... .$ 35,551,000 
Airport building. ..$ 30,390,000 


The Government has taken in 

this year $27,290,472,933 
The Government has spent 

this year $29,000,331,948 
The Government 


$255,904, 181,521 





Stuart Symington has called 70 the rock- 
bottom minimum for safety. 

“Under modern conditions, even this 
number should be looked at,” Symington 
said recently. “It may be low.” 


Onion Coup 
The Vahlsings of South Orange, N.J., 


had onions to burn last week—but in- 
stead of burning them, the Vahlsings, as 
usual, were making a tidy profit. 

When this father-and-son combine— 
Fred H. Sr. and Jr., incorporated in New 
York as F. H. Vahlsing, Inc.—bought up 
500 carloads of onions on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange last Thursday, it 
gave them control of just about all the 
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onions in the country except those already 
in stores er homes. Within two days the 
onions, which for a while threatened to 
cover Chicago from the loop to the South 
Side, were on their way to the Vahlsings’ 
many retail outlets. They cost them 75¢ 
a bag, will sell for close to $2.50 a bag 
on the retail market. 

According to Fred Jr., the Chicago 
purchase was made principally to clear 
the way for the new Texas crop, which 
will be heading for market in the next 
few days. Many of the onions in the new 
crop will come from the Vahlsings’ 25,- 
000-acre properties in Texas. Some will 
come from their holdings in California, 
Maine, New Jersey and New York. 

In an average year, the Vahlsings 
ship 20,000 carloads of all types of gar- 
den produce to outlets in 150 cities. In 
peak seasons they dispatch a carload of 
produce every three or four minutes. 
They own 25 planes for dusting crops— 
Fred Sr., 59, has held a pilot’s license 
since 1919—have their own airport out- 
side Trenton, own their own chemical 
plants and “one of the biggest ice plants 
in the Rio Grande Valley.” 

Thriving Novelty. Principal Vahl- 
sing specialty is broccoli, “introduced to 
this country” by Fred Sr. in 1910, when 
he brought some seeds home from a trip 
to Italy. He sends a crate to President 
Truman every year for the White House 
table. 

The elder Vahlsing is “easy-going,” 
his son says, “but when he says buy this 
or buy that—like those 500 carloads of 
onions—it’s bought, all right.” 

The onion purchase which propped 
up the sagging onion market—one of the 
few unsupported by Government subsidy 
—was done, Fred Jr. thinks, “to prove 
there are still people around here: who 
think we can support our own system. 


My father wants to show that we don’t- 


need the Government to step in.” 


New England Prudence 


In the interests, among other things, 
of reduced paper work, the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives reported 
last week that it had killed a bill to regu- 
late the waters of Lake Chargoggagogg- 
manchaugagoggchaubunagungamaugg. 


Boy’s Best Friend 


Because a boy died in Texas in 1941 
another boy in New York had $5 to help 
buy a new pet this week. 

Recently Texas papers carried a pic- 
ture of 13-year-old Tommy Sheehan, of 
New York, grieving over his dog 
“Queenie,” the victim of a passing auto. 
In Houston, Texas, M. J. Adolph, 52, saw 
it and wrote Tommy a letter. 

“I know just how you feel,” he wrote 
him, “and my heart goes out to you. 
There is a lot of sorrow in this world and 
very often it starts in our youth.” 

Adolph enclosed $5 toward a new 
dog for Tommy, sent his letter care of 
police headquarters. Briefly he explained 
why he offered the gift: Nine years ago 
he and his son were driving along a 
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Texas highway, saw an injured dog like 
Queenie lying by the roadside. They got 
out to help. A motorist failed to see them 
until too late. Adolph jumped one way, 
his son the other. The boy’s body was 
hurled 75 feet. He died that night. 


No Broomstick? 


In Wilmington, Del., fortune teller 
Mrs. Helen Evans, 23, may have carried 
her handwriting-analysis business too far. 
Last week, police arrested her after 
several clients charged that she had put 
a curse on them and had demanded a $10 
fee to remove the curse. 

Under an ancient colonial law which 
Delaware has never repealed, Mrs. Evans 
could go to jail for a year or be fined 
$100, if found guilty. The formal charge 
against her: practicing witchcraft. 


Keystone State Politics 


Most political observers, whose eyes 
are on the Presidential elections of 1952, 
regard Pennsylvania and Ohio as the im- 
portant weathervanes in the off-year elec- 
tions next November. To watch the course 
of pre-primaries, news editor John Ger- 
rity spent 10 days in Pennsylvania. His 
report: 

More than food and drink, the good 
citizens of Pennsylvania cherish a bois- 
terous political fight. This week they had 
a scorcher on their hands. 

Dark and forbidding charges of vice 
and corruption shaded Pittsburgh as soft 
coal smog seldom had. Brickbats from 
Philadelphia, bound for Erie, met Erie 
mud, bound for Philadelphia. The breath 
of spring, rising from the Greening Po- 
cono mountains, was soured by the stench 
of soiled political linen, now out for an 
unprecedented airing. Before the pri- 
maries on May 16, Pennsylvanians would 
hear more about radicals and reaction- 
aries, and spendthrifts and special in- 
terests than they had in the past quarter- 
century. 

The Republicans are staging the 
gaudier show, by far. Lined up on the so- 
called “enlightened liberal” side are Gov. 
James H. Duff and Judge John S. Fine, of 
Nanticoke. Duff wants to be the next 
U.S. Senator from the commonwealth; 
Fine, the governor. Opposing them from 
the so-called “reactionary Old Guard” are 
former financier Col. Jay Cooke, of Phila- 
delphia, and Rep. John C. Kunkel of 
Harrisburg. Cooke is against Fine, and 
Kunkel is out for Duff’s gray-red scalp. 

Between the two major rings are a 
host of will-o’-the-wisp candidates, who 
undoubtedly can provide plenty of side- 
show entertainment, but who will be for- 
gotten on May 17. 

And calling the turn for much of the 
extravaganza is 87-year-old Joseph Grun- 
dy, founder of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers Association, whose support for 
Cooke and Kunkel is merely an outgrowth 
of his abiding hatred for Big Jim Duff. 

Cross & Double Cross. The Duff- 
Grundy feud began in 1946, after Duff 
became governor with some help from 
Grundy. Duff railroaded taxes on cigarets 
and soft drinks through the legislature, 
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Wide World 
Democrat Myers. His smile might be 
short-lived ... 


but when he tried to tax capital stocks to 
raise $140 million to conserve dwindling 
forests and improve public health serv- 
ices, he incurred Grundy’s wrath. 

Tempers flared. Harsh words were 
exchanged in print. Harsher words trav- 
eled by grapevine between Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia. When the PMA pro- 
tested the tax on stocks, Duff scolded 
back: 

“If you think I’m going to give you 
a free seat in the grandstand at the same 
time I’m raising the price of the bleacher 
seats, you're crazy.” 

With every Duff project—$50 million 


Wide World 


... as “Big Red” Duff and the GOP 
gained votes each day. (SEE: Politics) 


to purify the Schuylkill River; $90 mil- 
lion to rebuild state mental institutions, 
for example—Grundy screamed bloody 
murder. But he had little besides words 
in his arsenal until the Republican Pres- 
idential convention in 1948. Then, Grundy, 
backed by Sen. Edward Martin, split the 
73-man delegation and sent the larger 
chunk into candidate Thomas E. Dewey’s 
camp. 

Yelps. Then Duff screamed bloody 
murder, but not for long. With Judge 
Fine, who already had created one of the 
tightest GOP organizations in Luzerne 
County, he started to build a statewide 
organization. He had 40,000 state jobs as 
patronage plums. He pleased labor by 
blasting big industry for failing to roll 
back prices. He pleased industry by out- 
lawing strikes against essential industries. 

He denounced the Communists. He 
praised the Marshall Plan. He raised 
school teachers’ salaries. He delighted the 
ladies of the commonwealth by getting 
them equal pay for the same work as 
men. And after three and a half years in 
office Big Jim Duff had convinced most 
Republicans and many Democrats in 
Pennsylvania that he had done a good job. 

Tally. A spot poll of 67 Republican 
county chairmen last week showed that 42 
of them had pledged their support to the 
Duff-Fine machine—or 1,334,105 votes 
out of an estimated 3 million Republican 
votes. Not counting Philadelphia and Al- 
legheny counties, the two largest, and six 
undeclared, the Cooke-Kunkel-Grundy or- 
ganization was sure of getting 480,066 
votes. 

This heavy majority for Duff and 
Fine does not mean, however, that the 
Luzerne County judge is a shoo-in as gov- 
ernor. Despite Fine’s organization (it 
won in 1946, but lost in 1948), Senate- 
aspirant Duff is the strong man of the 
team. Similarly, Col. Cooke is the power- 
house on his squad, while Kunkel, an ami- 
able, but unimpressive vote-getter. is re- 
garded by many as being only a Grundy 
yes-man. 

Cooke, who may get some help from 
the national committee, is making more 
than a stab at the governorship. Thus 
far he has avoided public acceptance of 
help from Grundy or G. Mason Owlett 
(Grundy’s alter ego). A hero of both 
world wars, Cooke started his fight last 
Thursday before his neighbors in Mont- 
gomery County. 

Money Talks. He hammered away 
at the weakest spot in the Duff-Fine 
armor: money. (Tax-conscious voters 
were not too pleased with Duff's $500 
million state bonus for veterans.) If he 
keeps on that tack—and maintains his 
wistful appeal plus hard-headed business 
ability—Cooke could pull a minor miracle 
and split the ticket that goes to the polls 
in November. 

Whatever their ticket, the Republi- 
cans should have easier sailing than the 
Democrats. For the latter today are nearly 
as badly divided as the Republicans. Sen. 
Francis Myers, titular state head of the 
party, has a tough row to hoe. Elected 
in 1944 by a scant 4,000 majority (Roose- 
velt carried the state by 105,000 votes) 
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Myers’ Senatorial record is less than daz- 
zling. 

For his gubernatorial running-mate, 
Myers is depending on Richardson Dil- 
worth, who led a Democratic sweep in 
Philadelphia’s municipal elections. But 
since Dilworth is a Philadelphian, like 
Myers, many including Judge Michael A. 


Musmanno of Pittsburgh, say the ticket. 


is geographically too one-sided. Mus- 
manno, a colorful jurist, is waging his 
own gubernatorial fight, which, thus far, 
has done little but confuse every candi- 
date in both parties. 

This week every political odds-maker 
favored the Republicans to win in No- 
vember. Pennsylvania has always gone 
Republican when GOP losses in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh were small. This 
year the Democratic margin in Philadel- 
phia may be tiny—and despite Pitts- 
burgh Mayor David Lawrence’s heroic ef- 
forts to capture public interest by periodi- 
cally cleaning out his police department, 
the Republicans can recapture that city. 
If that happens, and with Sen. Robert A. 
Taft a likely winner in Ohio, the GOP 
may find its eastern nucleus—Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana—more robust 
than ever. 


Bard’s Honors 


Last week in Vermont a _ hardy, 
white-haired, 75-year-old gentleman heard 
that the United States Senate had wished 
him happy birthday. 

To Robert Frost, poet, teacher, four- 
time Pulitzer prizewinner, the news came 
as no great shock: Frost has long been 
aware of his leading place in American 
letters. But he could hardly fail to be 
impressed by the fact that the Senate 
rarely gives such recognition to a private 
citizen. 

His poems, 


the Senate resolution 
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Many thanks. Jimmy Radeck (left) and Jimmy Lewis get the personal praise of 
FBI Director Hoover for capturing murderer Nesbit. (SEE: Agents) 


said, “have helped to guide American 
thought with humor and wisdom, setting 
forth to our minds a reliable representa- 
tion of ourselves and of all men.” Few 
writers had given so faithful a picture of 
the American spirit. 

The author of such famed poems as 
Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening 
and Mending Wall, had long ago picked 
out his region, New England, and his 
style, clear, straightforward and made 
beautiful by its lucid simplicity: 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 

Art’s Hazards. Not till nearly 40 
had Frost published his first book, A 
Boy’s Will, and then only after a long 
period of struggling with teaching. Since 
then had come many more volumes, the 
Pulitzer prizes, a series of lectures at 
Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, honorary de- 
grees from many colleges, worldwide 
fame as America’s major poet. 

“His work through the past half 
century has enhanced for many their 
understanding of the United States and 
their love of country,” the Senate said. 
“Therefore be it resolved that the Senate 
of the United States extend him felicita- 
tions of the nation which he has served 
so well.” 


Homes: Taylor-Made 
Mrs. Agnes Taylor of Nyack, N.Y., 


has housing construction costs licked: 
She’s building her own 12 x 15-foot 
cottage. 

Mrs. Taylor has been working on the 
cottage for about a year, has it ready 
for roofing now. The only thing she thinks 
she may need help on is the fireplace, 
because “I’m not such a hot mason.” 

Mrs. Taylor, who has been riding 


back and forth to her homesite by bus 
from her son’s home nearby, says the 
work has been wonderful for her health: 
“T haven’t had a cold all winter.” 

Mrs. Taylor is 84. 


Agents of the FBI 


Two kids who like to play cops-and- 
robbers got the personal thanks this week 
of the biggest cop of them all. 

In the office of FBI Director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, awestruck James Lewis, 14, 
and James Radeck, 13, got Hoover’s com- 
mendation for their part in capturing 
William Raymond Nesbit, 50, escaped 
murderer whom the FBI considers “one 
of the most dangerous criminals alive.” 

Last month the two St. Paul young- 
sters saw Nesbit’s picture in a newspaper, 
thought it was a man they knew as “Ray” 
who lived in a cave on the Mississippi 
River bluffs. Carrying an “atomic ray 
gun,” sling shots and Boy Scout knives, 
the boys led their gang to the cave, 
jammed snow into “Ray’s” stovepipe so 
that the convict had to come out for air. 
“We could have handled. him,” Jimmy 
Lewis said later, but they decided to call 
police, who took Nesbit without trouble. 

For their deed, the boys got a reward 
of $100, $75 for Lewis (who gave $10 
each to other members of his gang), and 
$25 for Radeck. Thanks to the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch, they also got 
a personal chat with Hoover and a week 
end of sightseeing in the Capital. 


From the Bottom up 


Mississippi legislators in Jackson 
last week solemnly pondered a bill re- 
quiring beer taverns to provide their cus- 
tomers with readily accessible rest rooms. 

The bill was referred to the House 
committee on drainage. 
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Wasted Lesson 


Sen. Paul Douglas (D.-IIl.) recently 
added two Holbein prints—portraits of 
Sir Thomas More and Erasmus—to his 
office wall. To inquiring visitors, the Sen- 
ator, a former professor of economics 
at the University of Chicago, explains 
that the pictures point a moral. 

“Sir Thomas More, now a saint, was 
a professor who entered politics and lost 
his head on the chopping block,” he says. 
“Erasmus was a professor who didn’t en- 
ter politics, and didn’t lose his head.” 


.--- Or Grow a Beard 


The House took time out last week to 
note a quarter-century of service by New 
Jersey’s Mary T. Norton, Democrat and 
dean of women members. 

“Mary Norton,” said Michigan Dem- 
ocrat John D. Dingell, “could do anything 
a man of this House could do and fre- 
quently do it better—except perhaps 
stick her hands in her pockets.” 


The Inquiring Mind 


Guest speaker at a National Press 
Club luncheon recently was Frank Pace 
Jr., director of the Budget Bureau. The 
young official invited questions, but 
warned them first with this story: A boy 
was sitting in the living room reading the 
paper. The boy looked up from his read- 
ing and“asked his father: “Pop, is the 
Empire State Building the tallest build- 
ing that can be built?” 

Impatiently, the father answered: 
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No pockets. But to Congresswoman Nor- 
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“Why do you ask me a question like that? 
You know I’m no architect.” 

The boy persisted with other ques- 
tions, none of which the father could an- 
swer. 

“But you don’t mind my asking you, 
do you, Dad?” the boy asked. 

“Of course not,” the father replied. 
“If you don’t ask questions, how are you 
going to learn?” 


Unsolicited Testimonial 
Jack Steele, New York Herald Trib- 


une reporter, was lunching one day last 
week in the Senate restaurant. Friends 
were still congratulating him on winning 
the Raymond Clapper memorial award 
for breaking the story of 5% peddlers of 
influence on Government contracts. His 
stories sparked a widely publicized Sen- 
ate investigation. 

Suddenly, a passer-by clapped Steele 
on the shoulder and remarked: “Con- 
gratulations!” The startled Steele looked 
up, saw ex-White House confidant John 
Maragon, who is awaiting trial for per- 
jury in his testimony before the Senate 
investigators. 


How About the Ark ? 


Its vast collection of U.S. ships’ logs 
and passenger lists often helps the Na- 
tional Archives to solve the most unlikely 
problems. 

One log, for instance, recently 
cleared up doubt about a man’s American 
citizenship by proving he was born aboard 
a U.S. vessel. Similarly, passenger lists 
up to 130 years old help trace ancestors 
and missing relatives. 

But Archivist Wayne C. Grover 
reached the limit last week when a man 
from San Diego, Cal., wrote: 

“Can you conveniently furnish a pho- 
tostatic copy of the passenger list sailing 
from Normandy to England with William 
the Conqueror in 1066... ?” 


Keep ’eni Flickering 


Last week Jess Larson, head of the 
Government’s General Services Adminis- 
tration, told a House Appropriations sub- 
committee about “Agency A.” 

“Agency A,” he said, has in one of 
its warehouses enough fluorescent light 
bulbs to last 93 years; enough ruled filler 
paper to last 168 years; enough tracing 
cloth to last 9 years; and enough loose- 
leaf binders to last 247 years. 

Larson said this was due to “a lack 
of proper supervision to determine just 
what the proper inventory levels should 
be.” But committee member George W. 
Andrews (D.-Ala.) had a harsher phrase 
for it. Said he: “It is hard to escape the 
conclusion that . . . a 93-year supply of 
light bulbs in that warehouse is due to 
a lack of common sense.” 


Nor Wind, nor Sleet ... 


Try as he will, Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley often finds it difficult to bury his rich 
Missouri sense of humor behind the grim 
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professional air his job as chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff seems to demand. 
(see Nation.) 

Recently, he received an invitation to 
speak at the Patriots’ Day celebration in 
Concord, Mass., on Apr. 19. The letter 
was signed “Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

To his assistant, Lt. Col. Chester V. 
Clifton, Bradley forwarded the invitation 
to which he had attached his acceptance 
and a stern reminder to Clifton: 

“Hereafter, Colonel, pay closer at- 
tention to our mail orderlies. The at- 
tached was inexcusably delayed.” 


State’s Inner Works 


It’s all written down in an ordinary 
black looseleaf notebook. 

Any top level State Department off- 
cer, uncertain about how established U.S. 
foreign policies may affect a decision, can 
look for the answer in the inch-thick, top 
secret “Policy Records Guide.” 

Whether the question involves a pri- 
vate commercial transaction, an interna- 
tional aircraft flight. or clearance for 
delegates to some international conven- 
tion, the answer is there. The little book 
is the official catalog of decisions that 
were made at weekly “policy roundup” 
conferences. 

Thinking Caps. Promptly at 3:30 
p-m., usually on Tuesday or Thursday, 
Secretary Dean Acheson and a half dozen 
assistants drop routine chores and spend 
two hours in “where-do-we-go-from-here” 
discussions, to consider problems ahead. 

These talks, combined with the daily 
(9:30 a.m.), more heavily attended staff 
conferences presided over by young Un- 
der Secretary James E. Webb, form the 
nerve center of State Department opera- 
tions. The daily conference spells out 
plans of action and assigns responsibility 
on day-by-day problems. 

Once a policy is fixed and under- 
stood, the job of setting up the machinery 
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to carry it out belongs to Deputy Under 
Secretary John E. Peurifoy. Picked by 
Acheson as his straw boss after he be- 
came Secretary in January 1949, the soft- 
spoken South Carolinian rammed through 
a thorough overhaul of the State Depart- 
ment, following the Hoover Commission 
recommendations. Now, for the first time, 
lines of authority are clearly defined. 

Excess Wheels. With the policy 
planning staff idea inaugurated by former 
Secretary George C. Marshall, the daily 
staff conference revitalized under Webb’s 
driving enthusiasm, and operations im- 
proved under the Peurifoy plan, one 
major problem — heavy administrative 
costs—remains to be licked. 

While the Department’s total budget 
is smaller this year than last, personnel 
expenses climbed $600,000 to a fantastic 
$80.95 million. Rep. Cliff Clevenger (R.- 
Ohio) praised Peurifoy for a standout 
job, “like a lighthouse in a fog.” 

But he added, a little wistfully, “I 
wish he could do something about cutting 
the 22,000-man Department down to size. 
It’s like a rose bush. You couldn’t cut 
it back enough to hurt it.” 


Shockproof Soul 


Back on the bench this week, after 
recovering from rib fractures suffered 
when a horse fell on him in the West, 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las offered his own formula for a serene 
spirit: 

1, Develop your body so it can un- 
dertake the most strenuous tasks. 


2. Analyze the sources of your 
fears. 

3. Rid yourself of fears. 

4. Live in the future. 

5. Question your prejudices. 


6. Invite new ideas. 

7. Challenge lethargy and inaction. 
8. Develop your talents. 

9. Live beyond and above yourself. 


10. Have faith in God. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 





Questions of State | 


The outcome of the inquiry into 
Senator McCarthy’s charges against 
State Department employes will not be 
conclusive, whatever the committee 
finds. 

To the average American who 
tries to keep track of public affairs, 
the State Department has become a 
sort of mystery-center. This idea of 
mystery has a natural origin. Not ev- 
ery phase of the nation’s pending busi- 
ness with a foreign government can be 
conducted openly in full public view. 
Events of the 20th century have com- 
pelled American interest, whether in 
trade, peace or national welfare, to 
penetrate into every corner of the 
world. Now almost any pistol-shot or 
bonfire on the planet may eventually 
affect the people of America. 

The responsibilities of the State 
Department have become so far-reach- 
ing, and embrace so many complicated 
situations, that a plain American busy 
at making a living hardly hopes to 
understand them. He does hope that 
whoever runs the department is look- 
ing vigilantly after the country’s 
interests. 


= * * 


Of the 51 men who have held 
the office of Secretary of State, six be- 
came Presidents—Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, J. Q. Adams, VanBuren and 
Buchanan. Clay, Webster, Cass, 
Blaine, Bryan and Hughes received 
their parties’ nominations for Presi- 
dent but were not elected. Three— 
John Jay, John Marshall and Charles 
E. Hughes—became Chief Justices of 
the United States. 

All but 10 of the 51 have been 
appointed from Atlantic seaboard 
states. Only two have come from west 
of the Mississippi. 

Practically without exception, the 
Secretaries of State have been men 
who have had distinguished and suc- 
cessful careers in their chosen fields 
before being called to the State De- 
partment. It has always been recog- 
nized that this Cabinet office demands 
men of the greatest capacity, in whose 
names the public places high confi- 
dence. 


* * 


State has become the most potent 
department in Government. It makes 
foreign policy—in a period when any 
aspect of foreign relations may be- 
come critical. It influences the Mar- 
shall Plan expenditures, administers 
the North Atlantic Pact, the Voice of 
America, the nation’s foreign trade 
policies. National defense programs 
are necessarily geared to State De- 





Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Prowocation. Cartoonist Seibel calls 
it “cold war on the home front.” 


partment policies in some respects. 

Such responsibilities make it of 
first importance that not only the 
Secretary but the entire department 
shall deserve and possess the public 
confidence. Any other impression is 
bound to generate uneasiness. The 
matter of complete loyalty in _per- 
sonnel should not even arise. Nor 
should there be any serious questions 
as to the capacity and good sense of 
those in the department. 

Senator McCarthy has charged 
that members of the State Department 
have been members of organizations 
which another’ department of Govern- 
ment, Justice, has listed as subversive. 
Such memberships do not prove these 
people either to be Communists or fel- 
low-travelers—just fuzzy-minded peo- 
ple with poor judgment. And so 
tremendous is the national dependence 
upon this department that it ought, 
like Caesar’s wife, to be above sus- 
picion. 


* * o 


The suspicion which exists has 
not been created by Senator McCarthy. 
He is apparently asking a few ques- 
tions which a good many Americans 
would like to know about. The normal 
reaction is to wonder why State or 
any other department can not find 
plain Americans with plain American 
ideas to do the public work. 

This inquiry may fail, but as long 
as there remains any doubt about 
the complete loyalty of public servants 
to American ideals, other inquiries 
will arise. The alleged “infiltration” 
of Government by questionable char- 
acters reaches far back. The people 
may not be satisfied until they have 
ordered a complete change. 
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The World 





For the Record 


e @ Laurence Steinhardt, U.S. ambas- 
sador to Canada, and four others were 
killed in a plane crash near Ottawa. 
Steinhardt was 57 years old. 

ee Bolivia announced it had 
smashed a plot which it said was led by 
a Russian army officer sent out by the 
Cominform. 

e e A five-nation inter-American in- 
vestigating committee claimed three years 
of plotting by Guatemala, Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic was responsible for 
unrest in the Caribbean area. 

e e Belgium’s Royal crisis went from 
bad to worse. Strikes against the return 
of Leopold were widespread. Police bat- 
tled rioters. The Prince Regent asked Al- 
bert Deveze, head of the Liberal Party, to 
try to form a cabinet. 

e @ Sophocles Venizelos, head of the 
Liberal Party, which controls only 55 of 
250 seats in parliament, was sworn in as 
Premier of Greece. 

e e Britain’s Labor government de- 
feated a Conservative motion of no-con- 
fidence in its Food Ministry. The margin 
of victory was 48 votes, by far the biggest 
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in a series of such tests in the month-old 
Parliament. 

e @ In Indo-China, Communist riot- 
ers burned a market, wrecked buses and 
trucks in protest against a visit to Saigon 
harbor by two U.S. destroyers. 

e e Sir Alexander Cadogan resigned 
as British representative to the United 
Nations. His successor: Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, 49, Undersecretary of the London 
Foreign Office. 

e @ Harold J. Laski, 1945-46 chair- 
man of the British Labor Party, died at 
56 of pneumonia in London. 

e e The racing handicapper of the 
Communist London Daily Worker picked 
Russian Hero to win the Grand National 
Steeplechase. Buckingham Palace work- 
ers bet on Monaveen, owned by the 
Queen and Princess Elizabeth. The win- 
ner by 15 lengths: Freebooter, half- 
brother of an Irish plow horse and a 10-1 
co-favorite. 


French-German Union 


Down through the years France and 
Germany have slugged it out for control 
of Western Europe’s heartland. The long 
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Chancellor Adenauer’s dream. Medicine for the Red plague. (SEE: Union) 
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struggle has left both of these once-great 
powers weak sisters in the world family 
of nations. 

If France, bankrupt in leadership 
and living on American taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, and Germany, split by cold war, are 
to survive and escape the Red plague, 
both need strong medicine. One new pre- 
scription was suggested last week by Kon- 
rad Adenauer, chancellor of the West 
German government. He proposed that 
the French and Germans forget their his- 
toric rivalry and pool their substantial re- 
sources in an economic union that would 
be the first step toward a complete politi- 
cal alliance. 

“A union of France and Germany,” 
said Adenauer, “would give new life and 
powerful impulse to a very sick Europe.” 

Adenauer dug into the pages of Ger- 
man history for a blueprint for union 
with France. At the. end of the Napo- 
leonic wars, Germany was a collection of 
small sovereign states. Each had its army, 
currency and foreign representatives. Out 
of a customs union of these states grew 
a German Confederation with one parlia- 
ment. 

Solution? “I am thinking,” Aden- 
auer said, “of a similar procedure to pro- 
vide the initial move for creation of a 
union of France and Germany.” 

As was to be expected, Adenauer’s 
proposal got a chilly reception in France. 
Frenchmen cannot forget that twice in 25 
years Germany was an aggressor and a 
mortal enemy. The battering of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Big Berthas and the tramping 
of Hitler’s iron heels have left scars— 
and fears—that will not be erased for 
generations. 

Paris Communists, eager to kill off 
the idea of union with Germany, played 
up French fears. “Germany,” they said, 
“would become the husband of any such 
marriage.” 

De Gaulle Speaks. But Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle was for union. “I see 
no reason,” he said, “why the German 
and French people should not overcome 
their old enmities and intrigues from out- 
side and end by linking themselves to- 
gether.” 

Although it is a partner of another 
former enemy, Italy, in a customs union,* 
the French Government was wary about 
Adenauer’s proposal. Having just sur- 
vived one of its periodic cabinet crises, it 
was careful not to crawl out on a union- 
with-Germany limb. But it did not slam 
the door in Adenauer’s face. 

Premier Bidault’s cabinet dignified 
the German proposal by. discussing it be- 
hind closed doors. Minister of State 
Pierre Henri Teitgen announced that 
union of France and Germany could be 
achieved only through an alliance of all 
western European states. The business of 
setting up an economic union, he said, “is 
a complex and drawn out enterprise in- 
volving harmonious progress as a condi- 
tion for its production.” 

But as a hopeful footnote he added 
what could be interpreted as an invitation 


*That year-old experiment in economic coop- 

eration ran into trouble last week. French farmers 

rotested letting Italian vegetables and fruit into 
rance duty free. 
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to Adenauer to keep plugging his idea. 
“With these reservations,” Teitgen said, 
“the French government is ready to ex- 
amine all concrete suggestions which will 
be made to it by the German govern- 
ment.” 

Adenauer may elect to press his case 
before the French High Commissioner 
for Germany. Or he may try to carry it to 
the Council of Europe which, of course, 
will be sympathetic toward any movement 
for a United Europe. The council meets 
at Strasbourg in July. 

Meantime, Adenauer’s proposal al- 
ready has fired Europe’s imagination. It 
will make for intellectual conversation 
and political discussion. Out of such have 
risen agreements in the past—as well as 
rivalry and war. 


Two Germanys 


Konrad Adenauer, chancellor of the 
West German Federal Republic, came 
out last week for union with France (see 
above). His government struck out for 
union of partitioned Germany. 

Following the suggestion of John J. 
McCloy, American high commissioner for 
Germany, the Bonn government proposed 
that free elections be held in all four 
zones of Germany to draw up a new con- 
stitution for a united Reich. 

Soviet Germany, preparing for gen- 
eral elections in the Eastern zone on Oct. 
15, showed that it intended to stick to 
Moscow’s directive to keep Germany di- 
vided. Said East Germany’s Chancellor 
Otto Grotewohl of the Bonn proposals: 
“Such nonsense! I won’t even look at 
them.” 


It’s a Living 

Venezuela last week ordered a liter- 
ary test for judges. Reason: In Miranda 
state a judge admitted he could neither 
read nor write. Said he: “Do you believe 


that if I knew how to read and write I 
would be a judge?” 


A Torch for Phumiphon 


Phumiphon Adundet, 22-year-old, 
Boston-born King of Siam, returned last 
week from school in Switzerland to his 
nation’s ancient capitol, Bangkok. For his 
first homecoming since being made king 
in absentia four years ago, big things 
were planned for the shy, jazz-loving 
monarch. 

First: A fabulous ceremonial crema- 
tion of the former king, Phumiphon’s 
brother, Ananda Mahidol, who died in 
1946 from a mysterious bullet wound in 
the head. The Buddhist rite calls for the 
body to be carried in a jewel-studded, 
copper and gold casket three times 
around a_ special pavilion (“phra 
meru”). Finally it will be placed on this 
funeral pyre. Phumiphon’s assignment is 
to apply a lighted torch. All this is pure 
ritual, however. The fire will be quickly 
put out. The dead king will be cremated 
at night in the presence of close friends 
and relatives. 

Next: A Royal wedding for Phumi- 
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phon and beautiful Princess Skirikit Kiti- 
yakara, 17-year-old daughter of Siam’s 
ambassador. to London. 

And then on May 5: coronation as 
Rama IX, ruler of 18 million Thailanders. 

After a month and a half of pomp 
and circumstance, Phumiphon (with 
bride) will return to his books and jam- 
sessions at Geneva. 


Italy’s Red Third 


Spring was bursting out all over 
Italy last week. And so were the Com- 
munists. 

The Italian Communist force, largest 
in Europe outside Russia, launched its 
first organized offensive against the gov- 
ernment of Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
since the smashing defeat in the general 
elections of 1948. The campaign was 
paced by a 12-hour general strike and 
widespread rioting. Some observers called 
it the first push in a Cominform “spring 
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Boston to Bangkok. A crown for Phumiphon; a pyre for Ananda. (SEE: Torch) 


offensive;” others said it was a dress re- 
hearsal for civil war in Italy. 

For weeks the Communists had 
warmed up for the big strike with spo- 
radic rioting. The de Gasperi cabinet 
rolled up its sleeves, got tough. It ordered 
the nation’s 200,000-man police force 
strengthened. It gave orders to ban public 
meetings of troublemakers. 

The Communist high command ac- 
cepted the challenge, threatened “a pain- 
ful period of grave civil struggle.” The 
killing of two farm hands in a clash with 
police in a town outside Rome touched off 
the offensive. 

Mobilization. An order went out to 
the Communist following—every third 
Italian—for a general strike from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. on Mar. 22. Many plants were 
shut down but some big ones, like the 
Fiat and Lancia automobile works in . 
Turin, kept running on short shifts. 

In red jeeps in key cities, Italy’s 
tough, well-trained and well-equipped riot 





Operation “dry run.” The Guardia Celere goes into action. (SEE: Italy's) 
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police, the Guardia Celere, roared into 
action against Communist toughs. At 
least one worker was killed, hundreds 
were hurt, thousands arrested. At the end 
of the day, tough, bald Minister of In- 
terior Mario Scelba said: “The attempt 
to paralyze the nation’s life failed.” 

But one striker told Fred Sparks of 
the Chicago Daily News the Communists 
were only showing their muscles in a 
“dry run.” “If we wanted to,” said the 
man, “we could stop every wheel. They 
can’t put one-third of a nation in prison.” 

“Dry run” or “spring offensive,” the 
explosive week served notice to the gov- 
ernment that the Communists were back 
on the march after two years spent in 
working out a strategy to overcome the 
mistakes of the 1948 putsch. The Commu- 
nist desire to seize Italy burns deeper and 
for the same, old reasons: (1) to hog-tie 
the Marshall Plan and (2) to deliver an- 
other nation to the masters of the Krem- 
lin. Tito’s feud with Moscow supplies an 
extra reason. For if the Communists take 
Italy, Tito will lose his easiest road of ac- 
cess to aid from the West. 

Challenge Taken. De Gasperi 
knows the chips are down and he is pre- 
pared for another fight to the finish. He 
counts on the Guardia Celere and the 
support of Catholics and the 2-million 
anti-Communist workingmen who want no 
part of another police state dictatorship. 

To win he must solve Italy’s unem- 
ployment problem (2 million are jobless) 
and end discontent among $1l-a-month 
peasants who are being worked over by 
Communist recruiters earning $60 to $100 
a month. 

The government has launched a pro- 
gram of land reform, It will compel 8,000 
owners of huge estates to sell land not 
now in agricultural production to the 
government. The land will be carved up 
into small farms and sold on easy terms 
to peasants. The government hopes to re- 
settle 200,000 needy families with its pro- 
gram. 

But it will take much money (an 
estimated $800 million for land purchase 
and cost of redistribution) and much 
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Quads. “It will break our hearts if we have to give up our babies.” (SEE: Crowd) 


time. And the Communists are not likely 
to stand idly by and give de Gasperi the 
time he needs to put his program across. 


The Way of the Prophet 


Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, Iran’s 
young King of Kings, is getting to be an 
old hand at good-will tours. Last fall in 
the U.S. he won new friends for his 
country on a swing from Washington to 
Sun Valley. Last week he was back in 
Tehran after a fortnight’s visit to Pakis- 
tan, which once was ruled by the Shahin- 
shah’s predecessors, the kings of ancient 
Persia. 

Because both are Moslem nations, 
Iran has been 21-year-old Pakistan’s 


first good friend. They have concluded 
a treaty of friendship. New economic 
and political pacts are expected as the 


Wide won 
Iran’s Shah. When good Moslems get 
together. (SEE: The Way of the Prophet) 


result of the Shah’s visit. The hard- 
working monarch flew across his border 
in his aerial limousine, an American- 
made Flying Fortress. He toured east 
and west Pakistan. He ate heartily of 
Pakistani food and sipped burhani, a bev- 
erage made of curd, water and spices. He 
got an honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from Punjab university. He placed a 
wreath at the grave of Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, the father of Pakistan. 

There he heard Pakistan’s governor 
general call on Moslem states to carry 
Islam’s message of peace to a restive 
world. Said the governor general: “The 
neglect of spiritual values is responsible 
for the increasing barbarism of modern 
times which threatens the disintegration 
of civilization.” 

Quoting the Holy Prophet (“chronic 
poverty sometimes drives on to infidel- 
ism”), the governor general said that the 
Moslem world’s first duty is to stamp 
out poverty among its masses. In this 
fight against the spread of communism in 
Southern Asia, Pakistan’s leaders can ex- 
pect support from Iran’s Shah. Improving 
the standard of living of his people is the 
major goal of Iran’s seven-year plan. 


Love Those Spuds 


Uncle Sam’s surplus potatoes go 
begging at home, but Portuguese house- 
wives think they are “marvelous.” 

Portugal bought a big supply at 1¢ 
per 100 pounds. Housewives lined up to 
buy them at Lisbon stores at the govern- 
ment ceiling price of 214¢ per pound. 
Said one woman: “Never have we seen 
such marvelous potatoes. Now I am 
ready to believe in the superlatives of 
Hollywood motion pictures.” 


Four’s a Crowd 

Ozzie Hargreaves all but decided last 
week that being father of Ontario’s only 
quadruplets was a luxury no $50-a-week 
laborer could afford. 

In his Sault Ste. Marie home, Ozzie. 
28, and his wife. Eileen, 26, considered 
offering their cute five-month-old four- 
some, all girls, for adoption. Said Ozzie: 
“My wife works 16 hours a day now. She 
gets only five hours’ sleep each night, and 
that’s a seven-day week, too. It will 
break our hearts if we have to give up 
our babies. But the cupboard is nearly 
empty. We can’t carry on.” 

When the quads were born Oct. 13, 
the Hargreaves, who have two other chil- 
dren, a girl, 6, and a boy, 5, got lots of 
offers for help. Clubs underwrote the cost 
of hiring a night nurse for a year. Busi- 
nessmen promised to raise $20,000. Most 
of this was to build a new home for the 
Hargreaves, who pay $75 a month rent 
for a house which has only one radiator 
for four upstairs bedrooms. 

The fund got off to a good start, 
grew to $5.000, then stopped. Since Janu- 
ary, said Hargreaves, “the public has 
taken very little interest in the welfare 
of the girls and I am afraid they have 
been forgotten by most people.” 

Second Deluge. After the Har- 
greaves told their story last week their 
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telephone went on a spree. Some callers 
wanted to adopt one or two of the babies. 
From Fort Worth, Tex., came an offer to 
provide a home for all four of the babies 
until their parents could afford to take 
them back. But most of the callers urged 
the Hargreaves to “keep the girls,” prom- 
ised help. 

The quads’ home town (pop. 26,000) 
worried over the bad publicity it had re- 
ceived. Said one Rotarian: “If every 
adult in the ‘Soo’ would put in $1 or even 
50¢, this alone would put the fund over 
the top. Surely, with the black eye we 
have received, nationally and interna- 
tionally, we would want it rectified.” 

Local painters, carpenters and 
plumbers offered to donate the labor on 
the new house if builders would provide 
the materials. Toronto pitched in to help. 
One disk jockey raised $500 in an all- 
night broadcast. 

At the end of the week, Ozzie Har- 
greaves admitted things were beginning 
to “look pretty rosy.” 


A Pink Ball for Tito 


Yugoslavs went to the polls Sunday 
for the first time since 1945 to elect 
619 members of a new parliament. 

It was a one-party election. All 
candidates had to have the blessing of 
the “People’s Front,” made up of Com- 
munist Party workers and representatives 
of unions and farm and youth groups. 
Weeks ago Marshal Tito made it clear 
that no opposition candidates would be 
tolerated. 

Said he: “If someone would like to 
carry out another program outside the 
People’s Front then that program would 
not be a Socialist program, but a program 
hostile to socialism [Eastern European 
term for communism |. Obviously we shall 
not allow such people to participate in 
the elections.” 

At the polling places, bands played 
for singing and dancing in the streets. 
Each voter got a small pink rubber ball. 
Dropped in the right box it meant a vote 
for the People’s Front. But a “blind box” 
was available to establish the fiction that 
this was a free election and some might 
dare to vote for the opposition. 

First Comrade. Tito, who loves uni- 
forms, selected one of red, blue and gold 
for the occasion. With Serbian Premier 
Peter Stambolitch he voted at a polling 
station in the fashionable Dedinje district 
of Belgrade. Stambolitch was so befud- 
dled by the voting system that he dropped 
his rubber ball into the opposition box. 
Tito roared with laughter. “Peter,” he 
cried, “you are finished.” 

The flustered Stambolitch persuaded 
election officials to give him another 
chance to vote for the People’s Front. 
This time he made good. 


Nausea 


Oxford University’s Dr. G. O. Jones, 
member of the British Atomic Scientists 
Association, wants no part of helping to 
develop the hydrogen bomb. Said he last 
week: “No one pretends that the develop- 
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Trieste. U.S., Britain run zone A, Yugo- 
slavs zone B. (SEE: City in Limbo) 


ment of hydrogen bombs can be anything 
but a war measure—no new peacetime 
blessings are promised to salve the con- 
sciences of scientists and the public. And 
if I, personally, am asked to help in de- 
veloping a superbomb, I shall say: ‘No, 
I am sorry, it is too disgusting.’ ” 


Ethics of the Trade 


In Blackpool, England, Thomas 
Grewer has a reward waiting for the 
thief who stole his coat at a lodge meet- 
ing. The obliging thief mailed in a foot- 
ball-bet ticket he found in the pocket. It 
was a winner and Grewer got a $30,101 
payoff. 


City in Limbo 

PATHFINDER correspondent Walter 
Briggs visited Trieste last week and dis- 
covered that this trouble spot soon may 
make new cold war headlines. Here’s his 
story: 

Strolling along the wide Corso and 
narrow cobbled streets of the ancient 
Adriatic seaport, Trieste, visitors are hard 
put to believe their eyes. Is this the city 
that was the scene of breast-beating, po- 
litical kidnapping and bloody street fight- 
ing in the first postwar years? 

Today the Triestini go about their 
business quietly and amiably. Slogans 
like Hocemo Tito (“We Want Tito”) are 
fading from the walls, along with rough 
portraits of Stalin and his Yugoslav 
counterpart. Shops bulge with chocolate, 
gowns from Rome, even toys, and there’s 
food enough to go around. 

Trieste’s calm is surprising in light 
of the bitter dispute over the region, 
going back to post-World War I days, 


that lingers between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. Because of this dispute, the Free 
Territory of Trieste was set up after 
World War II. It is, of course, anything 
but free. 

An Anglo-American military govern- 
ment rules zone A, about 86 square miles 
with a population of about 300,000. A 
Yugoslav military government presides 
over zone B, which is more than twice as 
large but has less than one-third the 
population. 

About 5,000 troops back up each of 
the governing countries. Formerly they, 
too, were scuffling—Tommies and G.I.’s 
against the Yugoslavs. But there hasn’t 
been a serious incident for months. 

Contrast. The Anglo-American 
zone, with a population about 82% Ital- 
ian, has elected local governments that 
have a fair amount of autonomy from 
military control. It has free press and 
assembly and a relatively free economy. 

Zone B has been communized, de- 
spite a Yugoslav commitment not to 
change the way of life. There is little 
personal freedom. Hundreds of inhabi- 
tants, mainly from the Italian community 
that makes up about 70% of the popula- 
tion, have fled to zone A. But the Yugo- 
slav zone is fairly well off economically. 
It is good farm country, producing a sur- 
plus that finds ready market in zone A. 

The economic base of the Anglo- 
American zone is several large industries 
—shipbuilding, oil refining and fish can- 
ning—and port facilities. These were 
badly damaged by wartime bombings, 
but Marshall Plan aid and the industri- 
ous local labor have restored them. In 
fact, the docks are equipped to handle 
more freight than ever before. Last year 
they took care of more tonnage than in 
1913, the high mark when Trieste was 
the main port for the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. Seaside swamp land is being 
filled in for factories that probably will 
include American-financed auto-assem- 
bly and shoe plants. 

Without American aid, Trieste prob- 
ably would be in doldrums. For example, 
70% of the freight that the port handles 
is for Austria, mostly under the Marshall 
Plan. What will happen after 1952, when 
American aid ceases, worries the Tries- 
tini greatly. Even now about 15% of the 
labor force is unemployed. 

Most of these officials see only one 
solution: amalgamation with a larger 
neighboring country and integration into 
her economy. Being Italian and anti- 
Communist, most favor tying in with 
Italy. 

“We Triestini,” Mayor Gianni Bar- 
toli told me, “are genuinely grateful for 
American help and understand the world 
conflict that’s kept British and American 
troops here. But we demand that, as soon 
as possible, Trieste be unified with Italy. 

“This means zone B, too. Even with 
it, the region is too small. It’s almost 
suffocated politically, economically, stra- 
tegically.” 

Red Rift. Trieste’s Communists 
split on Trieste’s future when Stalin and 
Tito parted company. Branko Babic, 
Tito’s representative, wants the whole re- 
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gion to go to Yugoslavia. But his follow- 
ing is weak; it polled only 2.35% of the 
vote in communal elections last June. Un- 
til recently Cominform boss Vittorio Vi- 
dali, whose party picked up 21% of the 
vote, has been calling for prompt annexa- 
tion to Italy. A slight change in tune fol- 
lowed a cue from Moscow. 

Every inch a Communist wire-puller, 
Vidali, 49, a plump man, wearing a dark 
blue shirt and talking glibly, told me: 
“The Security Council should send a 
civil governor. This should be followed 
by unification of the zones and evacua- 
tion of the troops. The Security Council 
should then find out what solution the 
people want. Perhaps a plebiscite should 
be held.” 

Bait. In Russia’s first word on Tri- 
este for many months, the Moscow New 
Times, the other day called, like Vidali, 
for a civil governor and troop withdrawal. 

Tito, it appears, wants to split sov- 
ereignty over the region with Italy on the 
basis of the present zones A and B. He’d 
like to get an agreement on his terms 
before Russia enforces its demands. 

If either of these suggestions is 
pushed very far, Washington and Lon- 
don will face a dilemma. In March 1948, 
the West’s Big Three proposed—to in- 
fluence the important Italian elections 
against the Communists—that both zones 
be given to Italy. To support Tito’s pro- 
posal would be to go back on word 
pledged to Italy. To accept the Russian 
line, which points toward annexation of 
both zones to Italy, would anger Tito. 

Some Allied officers are betting that 
Russia will spring her proposal formally, 
as a play for Communist votes, just be- 
fore the regional Italian elections this 
summer. “After all,” one officer said, 
grinning, “turn about is fair play.” 


RSVP (Longhand) 


Sir Donald Gainer, Britain’s ambas- 
sador to Poland, is about to retire. Em- 
bassy people decided to honor him at a 
farewell cocktail party. Last week they 
asked their Warsaw printer to print invi- 
tations. 

The printer said he was sorry but he 
couldn’t accept the order unless it had 
the approval of the Polish press censor. 
The printer explained that a new law re- 
quires the censor’s approval for all 
printed matter—even cocktail party in- 
vitations. 





The Face is Familiar 


In Stockholm, a jewelry firm put out 
a double-strand simulated pearl necklace, 
dubbed it the “Princess Elizabeth pearl 
collar,” priced it at 35 kronor (about 
$6.75), bought advertising space in Swe- 
den’s three biggest papers. 

To catch the eye, the ad carried a 
picture of Princess Elizabeth and her son, 
Prince Charles. The Princess was wear- 
ing her gala-occasion pearls, a strand 
worth about $20,000 (see picture). To 
catch sales, the advertising copy read: 
“Get your ‘Princess Elizabeth’ today. 
Wear them eight days and return them 
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Elizabeth’s Necklace. Real thing, $20,- 
000; Swedish version, $6.75. (SEE: Face) 


if not satisfied. Otherwise keep them and 
pay five kronor (97¢) a month.” 

Not Cricket. When British diplo- 
mats saw the ad. they lost their appetites 
for Sunday dinner. “It is a vulgar and 
horrible thing,” said one. “It gives the 
impression the company paid Princess 
Elizabeth a lot of money to use her por- 
trait.” 

Next morning, Sir Harold Farquhar, 
British ambassador to Stockholm, called 
on the Swedish Foreign Office to lodge an 
“oral and informal” protest. He got ac- 
tion, too. The Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation promptly banned the ad, left 
the jewelry firm to find a new face to 
launch its $6.75 jewelry sale. 


Out of the Red Trap 


Thousands of Eastern Europeans risk 
their lives trying to get through the Iron 
Curtain into Western Europe. To fail 
means almost certain death by noose or 
firing squad. To succeed takes guts and 
brains and luck. 

Among 400 fugitives from Commu- 
nist terror in a Trieste refugee camp last 
week were a Rumanian count and his 
blonde wife. They traveled, in and out of 
prisons and forced labor camps, across 
Yugoslavia to freedom in seven months. 
That took guts and brains—and plenty of 
luck. But for a disabled motorcycle and 
the count’s ability to repair it, neither 
might be alive today. 

They told their story to a PAatu- 
FINDER correspondent. Their names must 
be withheld for fear of reprisal against 
relatives. The count. who is 25 but looks 
10 years older, came from a landholding 
family. As a cavalry lieutenant, he fought 
against the Russians, then the Germans, 
was wounded four times. After the war, 
he went into the wine business. When the 
Communists came to power, he was im- 
prisoned for five months. After his release 


he went to work on a state farm. There 
he fell in love and married. 

“We decided,” the count said, “that 
our days were numbered in Rumania. We 
set out to escape.” 

On forged papers they took a train 
to within 30 miles of the Yugoslav bor- 
der. Stealing through the forests by night. 
they approached the Danube River. Once. 
discovered by villagers, they had to run 
for their lives. They were attacked by a 
dog. Twice patrols almost spotted them. 

Crawling the last six miles, their 
bodies bruised and bleeding, they reached 
the river. Discarding everything but a 
rucksack, they inflated inner tubes and 
plunged into the water in swimming suits. 

For two hours they battled the cur- 
rent. It took them seven miles down- 
stream. Several times they drifted back 
near the Rumanian bank until finally 
they crossed the mile or so to Yugoslavia. 
Arrested, they were forced to walk 14 
miles to the nearest UDBA, secret police. 
station. 

No Welcome. The count said: “The 
UDBA called us spies and said we were 
‘Western capitalists’ who didn’t want to 
work. They took us to the land border of 
Rumania and pushed us into a ‘no man’s 
land’ separating the two countries. 

“Rumanian soldiers have orders, we 
knew, to shoot on sight anybody crossing 
the frontier. They get 5,000 lei (about 
$6.25) and eight days’ leave as a reward. 

“But we weren’t spotted and we came 
back into Yugoslavia on our stomachs. 
Walking by night, we set out for Bel- 
grade, where we planned to seek protec- 
tion at the American Embassy. 

“But on the fifth day a civilian de- 
nounced us to the police. We were sent 
back to the border and put into separate 
cells. Each was told the other was being 
sent back alone. 

“By a stroke of luck a motorcycle 
needed repairing. When I did the job, the 
police kept us there. I worked on light 
and water installations, even spectacles 
and watches. My wife was a servant, 
cleaning 12 offices and carrying, barefoot. 
35 pounds of food nine miles every day.” 

Eventually they were sent to another 
camp, put on forced labor in a sugar re- 
finery and then on a road. They got very 
little food, mostly corn bread and soup. 
“Too much to die.” the countess 
“and hardly enough to live.” 

With 130 other Rumanians they were 
transferred to a camp near the Rumanian 
border. Thirty-three, the countess the 
only woman, were held in a room about 
20 by 25 feet. Although it was Decem- 
ber, there was no heat and no toilet. In 
time all but the count and his wife were 
sent across the border—to almost certain 


death. 

Related Break. “The inspector told 
us he was using his influence to get us 
sent to Trieste,” the count said. “He 
wanted us to have a good impression of 
Yugoslavia, he said, and to tell people in 
the West how good Yugoslavia was. 

“We were put in a boxcar. We rode 
for two days until we reaclfed the last 
Yugoslav town from the Trieste border. 
The police told us to head for Trieste— 


said. 
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not on the road, but through the woods. 
You can imagine how we felt! Were we 
free? Or would we get bullets in our 
backs? 

“Suddenly we saw an Italian (Tries- 
tino) policeman. We ran up and kissed 
him. He must have thought we were 
crazy!” 

In Trieste last week, the count and 
countess, happy to be free and alive, 
asked only one more break—a chance “to 
go to Canada or Australia or the U.S. 
and start life over again.” 


Sideslip to Freedom 


Aja Vrzanova, tall, attractive, 18, is 
Czechoslovakia’s best woman figure 
skater. Her father is a man of distinction 
in local Communist circles, an official in 
the finance ministry. 

The combination was a natural for 
Prague’s sports commissars and they gave 
Aja a buildup to match. Posters ‘pro- 
claimed her as “the world’s greatest lady 
athlete.” The Russians took notice. They 
wanted Aja to come to Moscow to star in 
a film and to teach Russians to skate. 

Last month Aja flew to London to 
compete in the world’s figure skating 
championships. But even before she won 
the women’s title, Prague newspapers 
stopped printing stories about her. The 
reason was made known last week. 

Aja, queen of the figure skaters, had 
renounced Communist Czechoslovakia in 
favor of life as a political refugee in the 
free West. Britain offered her a haven. 

Said Aja: “I have been dreaming of 
this freedom for two years, ever since I 
have been traveling in Western Europe 
with the Czech team. But I had to bide 
my time until I was 18, which made me 
‘of age’ in my country. 

“Now ... my parents have no juris- 
diction over me. . . . I decided on this 


step myself. I just couldn’t stand Prague 
any longer.” 





, Wide World 
Refugee Aja. The champion wins a kiss 
from a champion—U.S.’s Dick Button, 
king of figure skaters. (SEE: Sideslip) 
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Power and Incompetence 


As every group conversation on 
the subject reveals, the current Con- 
gressional attack on the Department of 
State has aroused mixed feelings. An 
effort to get these straight is worth- 
while. 

Virtually everybody is in favor of 
identifying the fellow travelers of 
communism, wherever this can be done 
by precise and convincing evidence. 
The security of all of us is menaced if 
any of our policy makers are putting 
the interests of Soviet Russia ahead of 
those of the United States. 

But the sense of fair play revolts 
against unsubstantiated or grossly ex- 
aggerated charges. And it is widely 
realized that no Secretary of State can 
be expected to do a good job if he is 
knifed from behind while trying to 
find solutions for problems of extraor- 
dinary complexity. 
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It clarifies the dilemma to agree 
that much of the criticism directed 
against Secretary Acheson is mis- 
placed. He has directed the State De- 
partment for little more than a year. 
But he is taking the rap for blunders 
made long before President Truman 
named him to this high office. 

Mr. Acheson has certainly made 
mistakes, as has been pointed out from 
time to time in this column. But the 
cardinal mistake of naively trusting 
Stalin, and destroying Germany and 
Japan in order to make world con- 
quest easy for the Kremlin, was not 
Mr. Acheson’s fault. He did not deal 
the cards as they have to be played 
today. 


To some Americans, with a 
knowledge of geography and history, 
it was always apparent that Germany 
and Japan had for generations held 


Wide World 
Raw deal. Acheson (shown with cohort John E. Peurifoy) didn’t earn his woes. 


the aggressive Russian Empire in 
check, one on the West and the other 
on the East. 

Students of communism further 
recognized that the open Soviet objec- 
tive has always been world revolution, 
and that the United States would be- 
come the chief barrier to this deter- 
mined aim as soon as Germany and 
Japan were eliminated as major politi- 
cal factors. 
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That is gradually becoming clear 
to everyone today. But it should have 
been apparent to the Department of 
State during the war years. We pay 
the officials who direct our foreign pol- 
icy on the assumption that they are 
competent. By and large, and with 
honorable individual exceptions, the 
personnel of the State Department has 
proved itself grossly incompetent. 

American soldiers, sailors and 
airmen won the war. At heavy cost 
they did the work expected from them, 
and did it superbly. And then the men 
in Washington proceeded to throw 
away the fruits of victory. 


x x 


It is against the stupidity of our 
foreign policy that the present public 
reaction is really directed. In spite of 
the case of Alger Hiss one may doubt 
that there has ever been serious Com- 
munist infiltration of the State De- 
partment. But Soviet Russia really did 
not need agents there. The plain in- 
competence of our own “experts” was 
enough. 

The danger in the present witch- 
hunting is that it obscures the real 
problem for the American people. We 
should realize that an agreeable fool, 
vested with unlimited power, can do 
quite as much damage as an unprinci- 
pled knave. 
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Friends with Feathers 


From the Atlantic Ocean to the 100th 
meridian, running from central North 
Dakota through central Texas, the U.S. 
has approximately 440 different kinds of 
birds. 

In 30 years of watching, Roger Tory 
Peterson has seen exactly 435 of them. 
He can identify them so readily, paint 
them so well and photograph them so ex- 
pertly that he has come to be regarded as 
a modern-day Audubon. He’s the author 
of innumerable tracts and pamphlets on 
birds and author of the only book, A 
Field Guide to the Birds, which is stand- 
ard equipment for all university ornitho- 
logical departments. He has, his fellow 
ornithologists agree, interested more peo- 
ple in birds than any other man now 
living since the great Audubon himself. 

Peterson, 41, a retiring man with a 
passion for his work, began his career as 
just another amateur bird watcher. He 
has a theory as to why people watch 
birds. The usual explanation is that they 
like birds for their beauty and song, but 
Peterson thinks this is just rationaliza- 
tion. 

“Their movability, unpredictability 
and freedom from restraint probably is 
the thing that appeals,” he says. “Birds 
represent a freedom which we secretly 
wish we could have ourselves. They seem 
wholly unrestrained. 

“Chasing them is escape from the 
artificiality of human existence. It is an 
antidote for the disillusionments and 
pressure suffered by all of us—business, 
professional and working men and house- 
wives.” 

Fifty years ago a man who spent his 
time “chasing dickie birds,” as it was re- 
ferred to then, was looked at askance. 


This tree-top dweller outnumbers 
the English sparrow in eastern U.S. 
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Perhaps the increased pressure of modern 
life has something to do with it, but in 
any event, bird watching has become al- 
most a national sport in Great Britain 
and is fast approaching that status in this 
country. 

The U.S. has uncounted thousands of 
bird enthusiasts, even excluding nearly 
half a million school children who are en- 
rolled each year in Junior Audubon So- 
cieties. 

The Eyrie. The Peterson home, in 
a remodeled slave quarters high on a 
Potomac River bluff near Washington, 
D. C., is an address known to hundreds 
of bird lovers on six continents. 

Frequently they come to call to meet 
the master himself. He never lets them 
down. Last month he drove an English 
woman visitor 300 miles to the lower 
Potomac and back, just to show her the 
wintering place of some wild swans. 

The Peterson story begins back in 
Jamestown, N. Y., where Peterson was 
born in 1908 of Swedish and German 
parents. His father was a craftsman in 
the Art Metal Construction Co., one of 
the city’s furniture factories. 

Four out of five of the country’s lead- 
ing ornithologists today started their ca- 
reers at the age of 10 or 11. Young Roger 
was no exception. 

School to him was a bore. But in 
the seventh grade the teacher started a 
Junior Audubon Club. As Peterson re- 
calls it, she knew little about birds, but 
learned with the class. He remembers 
that he caught fire at once. Class mem- 
bers paid 10¢ each and got a set of Audu- 
bon leaflets which, as it happened, Peter- 
son was to rewrite and re-illustrate 20 
years later. She had the children copy 
the pictures. Roger became so intrigued 
he began drawing everything in sight, 
copying even his history book’s illustra- 
tions on the margin. 

That was the beginning. Since then 
Peterson has tried to find the teacher 
again. He remembers only that her name 
was Miss Hornbeck and that she stayed 
at Jamestown only a year, then moved to 


Mainly a mouse-eater, this hawk 
does much more good than harm. 


somewhere in Ohio. 
trace her have failed. 

As an ll-year-old, Roger Peterson 
began combing Jamestown and its envi- 
rons for birds. “The mere glimpse of a 
bird,” he wrote later, “would change my 
listlessness to fierce intensity. I lived for 
birds.” 

This preoccupation did not get un- 
qualified parental blessing. The elder 
Peterson, a practical man, was especially 
worried. Roger never seemed to care 
how long he was gone from home, or how 
wet or how muddy he got, as long as he 
could watch birds. The father stopped 
the son’s English teacher on the street 
one day. 

“You’re a good friend of Roger’s,” 
he said. “I wish you'd tell him there are 
other things in the world besides birds. 
He can’t make a living out of them.” 

At other times, however, Charles 
Peterson seemed proud of his son. “He 
can tell any kind of bird he sees,” he 
would boast to his friends. “And he can 
draw them all.” And, as it turned out, 
he was wrong about Roger’s making a 
living from them. 

Pen Practice. After high school in 
Jamestown, Roger Peterson spent five 
years in New York art schools learning to 
draw. He was graduated in the depth of 
the depression of the early 1930's. 

He spent his last $9 for bus fare 
back home, passed a few months doing 
odd decorating jobs, then landed a job as 
a teacher in a private school in Brook- 
line, Mass. 

“I was to teach natural science, art 
and astronomy,” he says. “I knew some- 
thing about the first two, but nothing 
whatever about astronomy.” 

He taught for four years. It was dur- 
ing this period that fate, in the form of 
a fellow bird enthusiast, intervened to set 
him on the road to fame and fortune. 

Until Peterson’s time, books on bird 
identification were learned treatises, so 
minutely descriptive of each species as to 
confuse a novice completely. Peterson, 
who had learned bird identification large- 


All his efforts to 


Changes in appearance sometimes 
make it hard to identify this bird. ~~ 
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ly without help, had become trigger-quick 
at his hobby. On trips to New York, he 
took frequent bird walks with a friend he 
had met at the American Museum of 
Natural History, William Vogt, now a 
noted conservationist and author. Vogt, 
astonished at the speed with which Peter- 
son could spot and name birds, per- 
suaded him to write a few magazine 
articles. 

It was apparent that Peterson had a 
short-cut, almost magical way to identify 
birds. After the magazine articles, Vogt 
advised Peterson to put his system in a 
book and illustrate it with his own 
paintings. 

Together they took the book to five 
publishers. Two had bird books under 
way and were not interested. The others 
were scornfully sure that it would not 
sell, pointing out that the author was 
completely unknown in the field. But 
Houghton Mifflin Co., in Boston, had two 
bird enthusiasts on its board. They de- 
cided to take a chance, cautiously printed 
2.000 copies after first announcing that 
the author would get no royalties on the 
first 1,000 sold (in the case the second 
1,000 were left on the company’s hands). 

Hit. The first 2,000 copies of Peter- 
son’s now world-famous Field Guide, cov- 
ering eastern birds, sold out in a week. 
Five thousand more were rushed off the 
presses. That was in 1934. Since then 
177,000 copies have been sold. It has 
become so widely accepted that bird lov- 
ers refer simply to it as “Peterson,” lead- 
ing to the quip that “Peterson has gone 
out with more women on Sunday after- 
noon than any man in history.” 

The Peterson short-cut method (the 
principles of which, incidentally, the 
Army and Navy adopted for plane-spot- 
ting in World War II) was the thing for 
which bird men had been waiting. 

It showed how to recognize a bird 
quickly from its silhouette and the one 
or two characteristics that set it apart 
from others. Gone was the need for 
wading through tedious scientific descrip- 
tions. With Peterson’s book, the novice 


His 11,000-mile flights between po- 
lar regions set records for birddom. 
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Sample. Peterson prints like this one of three Cedar Waxwings are in big demand. 


not only could identify a bird in a trice, 
but could do it at a distance. It has been 
described as the most practical bird guide 
ever written in any language. 

The book won Peterson a job with 
the National Audubon Society in New 
York as education director. While there 
he got out, in 1941, a companion volume, 
A Field Guide to Western Birds—those 
west of the 100th meridian. Then, in 
1943, he was drafted into the Army and 
spent two years doing technical manuals 
at Fort Belvoir, Va., on such topics as de- 
fusing land mines and building bridges. 

Out of the Army in 1945 and settled 
in Alexandria, Va., with his wife, Bar- 
bara, whom he had met at the Audubon 
Society, he made his big decision. In- 
stead of going back to a regular job, he 
would try free lancing. He rewrote the 
Eastern Field Guide and re-painted its 
pictures, did a long series of new bird 


More people hunt quail than any 
other bird, not counting waterfowl. 


pictures for a national magazine, and 
published a bird identification “primer” 
which has sold 150,000 copies in a 35¢ 
pocket edition. Requests flowed in from 
everywhere for paintings and lectures. 

He launched a series of bird prints, 
rivaling Audubon’s and selling in litho- 
graphed copies for $5 to $15 each. He 
has painted nearly 30 of these and col- 
lectors are snapping them up. A metro- 
politan department store recently adver- 
tised them as “Genuine Audubon prints 
by Peterson.” 

Bird identification usually is the 
first step on the way to more thorough 
and scientific studies of bird life and, 
Peterson insists, the average man or 
woman already knows more birds than he 
thinks he does. 

For instance, the city dweller who 
says half-apologetically that he can just 
about tell a robin from a sparrow, prob- 


Even the crow is outsmarted by 
this wiliest of all American birds. 
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ably knows crows, sea gulls, cardinals, 
hawks, ducks, eagles, owls and a number 
of other birds. 

Further, if he starts looking, he’ll 
see plenty more, almost anywhere. There 
are approximately 8,600 species in the 
world, not counting sub-species. They 
run in size from the 1/10-ounce ruby- 
throated hummingbird to the 300-pound 
ostrich. . 

Billions of Wings. There are 650 
different kinds of birds in North America. 
The U.S. bird population is estimated at 
five to six billion breeding land birds and 
an unknown number of water birds. The 
notion that man has displaced wildlife on 
this continent is open to considerable 
question as far as many birds are con- 
cerned. There are fewer predatory and 
large game birds than in Columbus’s 
time, but ornithologists are sure that 
there are more song birds. 

There are good reasons for thinking 
so. The larger birds have been hunted 
extensively, but the song birds have been 
protected. Moreover, they seem to thrive 
better in the broken, semi-open coun- 
try that follows civilization than in pri- 
meval forests. Anyway, says Peterson, 
birds are the toughest of all athletes. 
They have to be hardy to survive. Given 
even a meager chance, they adapt quickly 
to changes that would kill their land- 
bound cousins. 

Those which civilization has killed 
off include the Carolina paroquet, the 
passenger pigeon and the heath hen; the 
ivory-billed woodpecker also seems to be 
on the way out. On the danger list are 
California Condor, whooping crane and 
trumpeter swan, although the latter has 
been making a mild comeback. Peterson 
thinks we'll lose very few more species. 

“More birds,” he points out, “have 
adapted themselves to a changing world 
than have failed.” Peterson notes, how- 
ever, that in the East at least, the once- 
ubiquitous English sparrow seems to be 
dwindling rapidly in numbers. His quiz- 
zical explanation: the decline of the 
horse. 

The would-be bird enthusiast who 
complains that he keeps looking but can’t 
see any birds, says Peterson, just needs 
persistence. It’s a matter of training 
yourself in observation. 

Citizens of Brownsville, Tex., have 
the best chance to list the most birds. 
Texas is the converging point for eastern, 
western, northern and southern varie- 
ties, and Brownsville is the best bird spot 
in it. In the East, best bird territory is 
between Washington and New York. 

But you’re liable to find unexpected 
birds anywhere—strays, or “accidentals” 
that got blown in by storms and hurri- 
canes. After the 1938 hurricane in the 
East, for instance, Atlantic ocean birds 
were found in Lake Champlain and three 
exotic-looking creatures from the Ba- 
hamas landed in central Vermont. Such 
wanderers, if they survive, invariably re- 
turn to their native haunts as soon as the 
winds die down. Their “homing” instinct 
guides them back unerringly. 

Fever-Source. Bird lovers come 
from all walks of life, but there is a pat- 
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Peterson. Birds haunt certain habitats exclusively, even certain heights. If all those 
above were in season at the moment, they'd be found at about these altitudes. Moral 
to would-be bird seekers: Make sure you know the birds’ chosen level. 


tern by which they usually develop. Boys 
generally become bird conscious about 
11, as did Peterson, follow their hobby 
until they become interested in girls, then 
take it up again after marriage and be- 
come, whatever the significance, more 
enthusiastic than ever. 

Young girls, Peterson has found, sel- 
dom develop interest in birds. If they get 
interested in animals at all, it’s more 
likely to be horses because, Peterson 
thinks, of the appeal of the horse’s great 
strength. Boys, if they do not chase birds, 
are likely to chase butterflies. Rare, how- 
ever, is the butterfly addict who pursues 
the pastime after adolescence. 

Women often do become avid bird 
lovers after 30 or, if married, after their 
children have begun to grow up. But the 
sexes have different approaches to the 
hobby. 

Masculine bird watchers are general- 
ly more adventurous. They like to poke 
alone into out-of-the-way places, think 
nothing of going several hundred miles 
to see a rare species. 

Women prefer to take their bird lore 
in groups, enjoy feeding birds that come 
to the window, virtually adopting them 
as members of the family. 

Golden Eggs. Peterson, who often 
seems astonished at all the fuss that’s 





made over him, modestly admits that the 
birds have been financially extremely 
good to him—despite his father’s early 
prediction. 

He does all his work at home, where 
his wife has only one ironclad anti-bird 
rule: “No painting in the living room.” 
Switching temporarily from his specialty, 
he has spent the past winter editing a 
Field Guide on butterflies which will be 
published this summer. He also will edit 
guides on mammals, flowers, trees, min- 
erals, reptiles and other subjects, all to 
be published soon. 

This week, at the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, Peter- 
son, who is recognized as a naturalist in 
many fields, will get his highest honor to 
date. 

This will be the award of the John 
Burroughs Medal of the John Burroughs 
Memorial Association, given for outstand- 
ing contributions to nature writing. It 
will be awarded for his most recent book, 
a 342-page collection of photographs and 
bird lore titled Birds Over America. 

Next month, Peterson, seeking new 
worlds to conquer, will set out for the 
Old World, begin what is expected to be 
the first practical field guide, modeled 
after his initial U.S. success, on the birds 
of Western Europe. 
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FULL YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO “THE HIGH- 
WAY TRAVELER” 
MAGAZINE 


This calestiy ed- 
. ited leading high- 
way travel magazine brings you news, 
views and practical information about 
all the scenic wonders in U.S., Canada 
and Mexico. Every issue packed with 
facts and figures to make traveling fun 
for you, more economical too. Brings 
you the Special Events Calendar, Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Guide, Vacation Guide 
and Recommended Motor Courts. Four 
big issues a year—Spring, Summer, Fall, 
Winter—to keep ~— up-to-date year 
*round. Free with your membershi 

(Regular subscription $1.00 per year. 








RAND McNALLY 
~ ROAD ATLAS 

cp-te-the-ainutn 

official 1950 Rand, 

McNally Road At- 

las. Shows highway 

routes of all 48 
States, Canada, Mexico, plus much 
other helpful travel information. Most 
complete highway atlas of its kind. 
Yours free with your membership (Reg- 
ular retail price $1.25). 












“HIGHWAY 
i HIGHLIGHTS” 
FOR YOUR TRIP 


maa Brightly illustrated 
descriptions of the highways you will 
travel, descriptions of most interesting 
spots enroute. Especially assembled for 
you to fit your trip. Free as a member- 
ship service. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDERS TO 
FIT YOUR 
TRIP FREE 


Illustrated fold- 
ers describing 
special trips you 
may have in mind can be yours on re- 
quest. Assembled for you at no charge. 





1. Trip folders on states, cities, vaca- 
tion areas, historical landmarks through- 
out America. 


2. Complete highway tours informa- 
tion upon request. 


3. Information on sightseeing facilities 
in any city or scenic area you may visit. 
Advance arrangements, if you desire. 


MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATE 


You receive a 
handsome, dis- 
tinctive wallet- 
sized member- 
ship card that certifies you as a member 
of The Highway Travelers Club. In- 
valuable for identification purposes any- 
where—especially away from home. 





THE HIGHWAY 
TRAVELERS 
CLYB EMBLEM 
You receive a 
colorful Highway 
Travelers Club Emblem for use on car 
or luggage to identify you as a member, 
all along the highway and wherever you 





|| these highway travel serv- 


ices free with your membership... 


to save you time, money, and 


Join the Highway Travelers club . . . the 
exciting new nationwide, non-profit serv- 
ice organization that brings you all six 
of the valuable travel services listed at left for only $2.00 
annual membership. Continuously up-to-date information 
to answer any question you might raise on any highway 
trip or tour you want to take. JOIN THE HIGHWAY 
TRAVELERS CLUB TO GET THE MOST VALUE 
AND PLEASURE FOR YOUR HIGHWAY TRAVEL 
DOLLARS. 


Headquarters for highway travel information 


The Highway Travelers Ciub 
105 West Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Enclosed: $2.00 Charter Membership Dues for one year, 
entitling me to full privileges as a member, including a one 
year’s subscription to The Highway Traveler magazine, 


0 
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Business 





Mi-mi-mi-mi... 


Just in time for April Fools’ Day 
pranksters, the singing telegram returned 
from the wars. 

Last week, Western Union an- 
nounced that as of Apr. 1 it would resume 
this service in 77 large cities. The war 
forced its discontinuance in 1942. 

The only innovation: the “songs” 
now will be delivered by phone, with 
switchboard sopranos replacing the ago- 
nized falsettos of yesteryear’s messenger 
boys. 


Confusion vs. Business 


“American business is being har- 
assed, bled and even blackjacked under 
a preposterous crazy-quilt of laws, many 
of which are unintelligible, unenforceable 
and unfair. .. . This system is an outrage 
... to be brutally frank, it smells. . . .” 

Lowell Mason, who spoke so force- 
fully, is not a businessman but a bureau- 
crat. Stranger yet, he is a Republican, 
named to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in 1945 by his friend Harry S. Tru- 
man and reappointed last year. He cur- 
rently serves as FTC’s chairman. 

Last week, snug in the security of a 
seven-year term, the 57-year-old Mason 
lashed the nation’s confusing antitrust 
laws with the same candor which (while 
he was a $37,000-a-year attorney with a 
big FTC practice) he had once used in 
denouncing FTC as “in need of reform.” 

Double Standard. Mason’s chief 
peeve is the long-festering conflict be- 
tween the 1890 Sherman antitrust law 


Pathfinder 
FTC’s Mason. He deplores confusion 
in antitrust laws, but policies of ... 
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and the later Clayton and Robinson-Pat- 
man Acts. Under them, the Justice De- 
partment has filed more than 1,000 anti- 
trust suits and FTC has brought action 
against some 6,000 businesses. These 
cases should have shown, by example, 
just what constitutes monopolistic and 
unfair trade practices; actually, they 
have produced little but confusion in the 
businessman’s mind. 

“Tt is this confusion,” complained a 
prominent Detroit industrial leader last 
week, “which threatens to wreck the very 
system which has made this country 
great. Companies don’t know which way 
to turn. Practices specifically required by 
one law are prohibited by another. We 
are subjected to an endless barrage of 
legislation, fines, injunctions, and cease- 
and-desist orders, with the situation still 
more confused by contradictory decisions 
of the Supreme Court, lower courts and 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

“Even our patriotism and service,” 
he added, “are called into question. The 
politicians deliberately use these suits to 
tear down our reputations with the peo- 
ple. The confusion plays straight into the 
hands of demagogues.” 

There are four principal confusions: 

Confusion No. 1. The Sherman Act 
was intended to maintain price competi- 
tion, meaning price-cuts aimed at getting 
and holding business. It gave business- 
men power to make their own managerial 
decisions on prices so long as they did not 
use fraudulent or coercive methods. 

But the Robinson-Patman Act de- 
prives a businessman of his right to fix 
his own prices. It forces him to sell to 
his big customers at the same prices as 
to his small customers. It actually hob- 
bles the very competition the Sherman 
Act presumably seeks to promote. 

Once price gouging was the great 
offense, today it is price cutting. In the 
current antitrust suit against duPont, the 
Justice Department actually complains 
that the company lowered the price of 
cellophane 21 times. Similarly, the FTC 
—over Chairman Mason’s vigorous dis- 
sent—found that the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana committed an unfair trade prac- 
tice by knocking 144¢ per gallon off for 
Detroit customers who bought more than 
4 million gallons of gasoline a year. 

Thus, when the Justice Department 
wishes to bring suit against a big com- 
pany, it can sue either for cutting prices 
or for not cutting prices. In both cases, 
it can base its action on law. The result: 
no company with a varying price policy 
can feel safe. 

Confusion No. 2. Because of the 
utter confusion existing between the anti- 
trust laws, the Justice Department is in 
almost constant conflict with FTC over 
how to enforce and interpret those laws. 

This was particularly clear in the 
Standard Oil of Indiana case. In that, 
the majority of FTC held that Standard 
had unfairly treated its retailers and 
wholesalers when it cut prices to meet 
those offered customers by rivals. FTC 
therefore issued a cease-and-desist order. 
Meanwhile, the Justice Department re- 
fused to take part in the case, because it 
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believed that meeting lower prices in good 
faith was justified under present laws. 

Confusion No. 3. Under the Sher- 
man law, a single firm controlling 90% or 
more of the production and sales of an 
industry (as was shown in the case of 
Aluminum Co. of America) is said to 
have a monopoly. But the Justice Depart- 
ment does not restrict its antitrust prose- 
cutions to such firms: it also claims, with- 
out the backing of law, that an illegal 
multi-firm monopoly (oligopoly) exists 
whenever a small number of companies 
control 90% of the business among them. 

This constitutes, many economists 
contend, a brazen attempt to establish 
bureaucratic law—law not passed by Con- 
gress, but rather foisted on business by 
politicians-in-ofice for purposes which 
often appear political. 

These same economists hold that, 
without authorization in law, Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath and Herbert 
A. Bergson, chief of Justice’s antitrust 
division, are seeking to change the struc- 
ture of the nation’s economy. 

The Justice Department denies that 
it seeks to attack bigness as such. But, as 
a matter of practice, it is doing exactly 
that. It picks almost exclusively on the 
big corporations. In attacking oligopoly, 
it is striking at the basic pattern in prac- 
tically all major U.S. industries. 

Vital Pattern. To strike at oligop- 
oly is to strike at the production of autos, 
of rubber, of steel, and of oil; it is to 
attack those very efficiency-sized indus- 
tries which won the war, and whose risk- 
taking and mass production have given 
Americans refrigerators, radios, television 
and a thousand other conveniences now 
within the reach of most purses. 

Confusion No. 4. The most impor- 
tant antitrust cases are decided by the 
courts, not FTC. Yet two Justices of the 
Supreme Court are on record with state- 
ments to the effect that the courts are not 





Pathfinder 
... Justice Department force Bergson to 
make matters worse. (SEE: Confusion) 
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The line that catches everything... 


when there are no fish near the surface 


— It’s Monel line, made 
with the “friendly” metal. 


It’s the third day we've been fishing off 
Havana. 


Under our boat’s keel, the sea is oily 
smooth. The deck scorches our feet. Food 
and gasoline have run low, and tempers 
are short. 


“Let’s head back,” I bark, “I’m tired of 
playin’ hide-and-seek with these marlin.” 

That seems to trip something in the 
mate’s mind. 


He goes below. Then comes up, grinning. 


“The Monel line,” he cries, “—you said 
you’d try her some time. She goes down 
deep without heavy sinkers. Maybe she'll 
end your game of hide-and-seek with 
those marlin.” 


My reel pays off a hundred, two hun- 
dred yards of the tough, rustproof line. 
Down it settles, thirty, thirty-five fathoms 
into the deep blue of the Gulf Stream. 
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BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT, well-known artist and sportsman 


Ten minutes pass, and then I get a 
strike. A humdinger of a strike! I hit him 
once. I hit him again. My rod bends. My 
reel starts to sing, paying out line fast. 
The fight is on. ... He runs, he jumps, he 
circles, he sounds... again and again and 
again. But my strong, flexible Monel line 
has what it takes to stay with him until 
he’s brought safely on board: 

—L.B.H. 


Nickel gives Monel line the tough 
strength, the complete freedom from rust, 
and the high resistance to salt water cor- 
rosion that make this line a prime favorite 
with fishermen from coast to coast. Since 
Monel line is metal, it has enough weight 
to make it sink far beneath the surface. 
And so when there are no fish near the 
surface, it goes down to where they are. 


In scores of different ways Nickel 
brings fishermen luck. Nickel in Monel 
bead chain swivels and spinners makes 
them non-rusting and long-lasting. Solid 
“Z.” Nickel hooks are strong enough for 













the “fightin’est” fish and can’t rust. 


Because Nickel is so often inter- | 
mixed with other metals to give * 
special properties, it usually * 
serves unseen. That is why 
Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


“How to Catch Fish when they're not 
biting” —New handbook by vel-) 


and Chuck Meyer.Tellshowto 7™ ‘ 

get bigger catches of bigger IM 
fish in both fresh and salt Pj 
water—from perch and por- 
gies to tuna and marlin. 
Tackle tips aplenty. For 


your free copy, write Dept. 
128z, New York 5,N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


‘aa, Nickel 


«.-Your Unseen Friend 
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Pick the 
Thoroughbred 


ipe lobaccos 





LOOK FOR THE RED-COATED RIDER 
ON THE KENTUCKY THOROUGHBRED 


You'll never know how satisfying a 
pipe can be until you light up with 
Kentucky Club. It’s so smooth and 
mild—has such a grand taste and 
aroma. Choice white Burley—blended 
as only Kentucky Club experts know 
how—make it the thoroughbred of 
pipe tobaccos. Buy a tin today. 


Produced by the Makers of Famous | 


MAIL POUCH TOBACCO 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


} — 
— => 
FOR PIPE 


LOVERS 





Colorometer. Paint mixed to match 
equipped for the task. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter made this clear in a footnote 
comment in the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia case (337 U.S., p. 293; decided 
June 13, 1949). Frankfurter pointed out 
that laws covering most cases coming be- 
fore the Court are vague; that the Court 
lacks the skilled assistants (economists 
and statisticians) necessary for antitrust 
decisions involving complex industries. 
Justice Robert H. Jackson has expressed 
a similar view. 

Under cover of such confusions, it is 
easy for politicians to work for personal 
ends while making it appear that they 
care only for the welfare of the little fel- 
low. Why, then, doesn’t somebody try to 
clear up the confusion? 

Last week, Mason tried to answer for 
FTC. In this order, he blamed (1) the 
momentum of the gigantic but outmoded 
Government machine, (2) Government 
inertia, and (3) fear of change. 

“And the fourth reason,” he added, 
“is pressure in and out of Government 
from groups which, above everything else, 
want to protect their own bailiwick. Anti- 
trust agencies exist first to carry out their 
antitrust policies, but after a while they 
exist to carry out their policies and per- 
petuate themselves. This makes them 
averse to change.” 

What hope, then, was there for the 
future? Businessmen could cull some sat- 
isfaction from the current lull in Justice 
Department antitrust prosecutions, and 
from the fact that Rep: Emanuel Celler 
(D.-N.Y.) has postponed his House Judi- 
ciary Committee’s antitrust probe into the 
steel industry, at least until Apr. 17. 

Word of Caution? Although Celler 
hotly denied the suggestion that he had 
put off the hearings because Harry Tru- 
man told him to “go easy,” it appeared 
that the Administration might even now 
be fishing for a truce with business pend- 
ing the 1950 Congressional elections. 

Already cleared by House and Senate 
conferees was a confusion-killing bill to 
permit any businessman to cut his prices 





Pathfinder 


Order) 


your wall. (SEE: Color—To 
to meet competition, if he acts in good 
faith. Moreover, Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer, Truman’s ace appeaser of busi- 
ness, has again hit the trade-association 
banquet circuit, fully recovered from his 
recent gall bladder operation. 

All signs pointed to a pre-election 
relaxation of: the Administration’s cold 
war against business. But few business- 
men dared be hopeful. They had seen 
other lulls—before violent storms. 


Your Color—To Order 


Last week Mrs. Jim Small and her 
neighbors in West Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va., learned that their home dec- 
orating troubles were over. 

They don’t have to worry any more 
about getting subtle tints or richly glow- 
ing shades for their living rooms, bed- 
rooms, bathrooms and kitchens. And any 
time after the paint has been put on they 
can match it exactly, in any quantity 
from a half pint to a gallon or more. 

The good news came to Mrs. Small 
and friends because heavy-set, white- 
haired Jim Small, owner of a Richmond 
machine and welding shop dropped in at 
the East Broad St. store of the Acme 
Quality Paint Co. Jim wanted some truck 
and machinery paint, but salesman Max 
Sturman called his attention to an odd- 
looking device (see picture) on the coun- 
ter. “It’s a colorometer with an electric 
eye,” he said. “It uses the same method 
of mixing paint to match colors that 
Acme has installed in some 45,000 auto 
paint shops. It’s been used successfully 
20 years commercially, but this is the 
first time it has been available to retail 
customers.” 

Mechanical Aide. When Max ad- 
justed one dial it told the robot how much 
paint was to be mixed, a half pint or gal- 
lon. Another dial set at 70 B, for instance, 
told the robot to pour out enough color 
to make a blue to match the 70 B-blue 
swatch in the catalog of 209 colors. Still 
another adjustment told the paint-mixing 
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brain the customer wanted flat, eggshell 
or semi-gloss. After the robot had poured 
the appropriate ingredients, they were 
mixed in an electric mixing machine. 

Savings. Last week, dealers all over 
the U.S. were learning how the new de- 
vice solves one of their biggest paint 
problems—adequate inventory to satisfy 
customers’ demands for different colors 
and finish. Formerly a satisfactory in- 
ventory—as many as 209 colors and three 
finishes (actually 627 kinds of paint)— 
cost more than $1,000 and took up a lot 
of space. Acme’s Fashion-tone equipment 
with electric eye, mixer, color catalog and 
initial supply of paint costs $484. 

Sales Manager F. R. Dougal of the 
Acme White Lead & Color Works in De- 
troit, owners of the device, reported that 
312 dealers all over the U.S. had set up 
the new system in the last two weeks. 

“Sure,” he said, “we’re a subsidiary 
of Sherwin-Williams, just like Martin- 
Senour. Martin-Senour’s Nu-Hue color 
bar works on a different principle from 
our color-eye. They mix their colors by 
weight; we do ours by volume. They are 
going after the department store trade. 
We're after paint and first class hardware 
stores. But if we can land our system in 
department stores we’re going to do it. 
These are the days of competition, you 
know, and we’re ready to meet all comers 
—cousins as well as those outside the 
family.” 


Bedside Pelican 


In his Navy travels, Walter Mullins 
of Costa Mesa, Cal., had seen many an 
Oriental and Arabian smoking his water 
pipe, or hookah. Last week, he revealed 
that he had put the hookah-principle to 
work in his Pelican Safety Smoker—a 
patented device to eliminate the hazards 
of smoking in bed. 

The ceramic pelican, kept on a bed- 
side table, holds the cigaret in its mouth, 
Its huge underbeak serves as an ash tray, 
and surgerized rubber tubing connects 
cigaret with smoker. 


Those 4,684,000 Jobless 


As head of the Midwest’s biggest 
commercial job-finding agency, Chicago’s 
Leonard B. Snider has his finger on un- 
employment. It’s a rare day when he and 
his 20 aSsistants at the Boulevard Em- 
ployment Service don’t interview at least 
200 jobless Americans. 

Last week, as the nation’s economists 
grimly pondered unemployment’s nine- 
year peak (4,684,000) in February, Sni- 
der, for one, was not worried. 

“The unemployment situation has 
not changed as much as most people 
think,” he said. “On the average, we 
haven’t been getting many more appli- 
cants for jobs this year than last.” 

Snider, of course, has no illusions 
that lush wartime employment conditions 
still prevail. Employers, he said, now ask 
to see several people before they hire one. 
But the job market has not collapsed. It 
has merely tightened. 

_ Technical Overhaul. Chiefly re- 
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big-city fashions—by air 
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Store owner is 1,000 miles from fashion centers, but he gets styles while they’re 
news—by Air Express. Keeps inventory low, gets fill-ins as needed. Builds cus- 
tomer loyalty! Typical 12-lb. carton of sixteen spring dresses picked up New 
York City 6 P.M., on sale 9:30 next a.m. Shipping cost, $3.84—24¢ per dress! 









SEN 0 
your gifts by 

AIR 
EXPRESS | 






* an — P| | ; 
This Easter, send your gifts by Air Ex- 
press. They arrive in hours, andéthey’re 
more exciting to get when they come 
by air. Just phone for pick-up, or 
have sent direct from the store. 


More convenience! Air Express goes by 
Scheduled Airlines. Frequent flights, 
extra dependability. All business profits 
from the speed of Air Express. 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World’s fastest shipping service. 
Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
One-carrier responsibility all the way. 
1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
These oiveniege make Air Express your best air shipping buy. Spouty and use it 


regularly. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, way Express 


Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 
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AUTOMATICALLY! 





YOURS WITH THE BRYANT BLUE SEAL 
AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 


Like to have more than enough really 
piping hot water always ready for dishes, 
for laundering, for showers? You can 
have PLENTY, spelled with capital 
letters, when there’s a 
Bryant Blue Seal Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater 
in your household ! 





Dial the Temperature 
Fully Automatic 
Heats Water Faster 
Water Stays Hot Longer 
10-Year Protection Plan 


Burns Any Gas 





Approved by American Gas Assn. 





Ask your plumber-dealer 
or send coupon below 






Let the pup be furnace man 
.-.and water boy, too! 


OVER 40 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN GAS HEATING 


Bryant Heater, Dept. 61, 

17825 St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio 
Send me literature that tells 

how I can have automatic gas 

water heating at low cost. 





Name 


Address 





| 
| 


City. State 


a | 
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Success Story. In Stamford, Conn., 
C. Rodney Demarest (blind since he 
was 18) grosses $50,000 annually from 
the printing, promotion and telephone 
answering business he started four 
years ago with $400 borrowed capital. 


sponsible is the fact that industry, now 
getting the full benefits of postwar re- 
tooling, needs less workers to keep pro- 
duction booming. 

Last year, the national output in 
goods and services approximated 1948’s 
huge $259 billion, but it took 3% fewer 
workers to do the job. 

In a few job categories, the squeeze 
hasn’t yet been felt. Snider reports plenty 
of demand for salesmen of about 28, with 
some experience, and for girls of 24 or 
25 (college graduates not preferred) who 
will take stenographic jobs. 

Perspiration. In most other lines, 
the job applicant of today must ply some 
ingenuity and persuasion to snare jobs he 
could have had easily a couple of years 
ago. 

One of the cleverest persuaders is a 
Boulevard plan under which the agency, 
in return for a $35 fee, writes the job- 
hunter’s application-letters for him and 
sends them to presidents of 100 com- 
panies. The agency claims that 8 out of 
10 who use this service land jobs as a 
result. 

Still in the planning stage is a more 
radical Boulevard project: to put appli- 
cants on television so prospective em- 
ployers can see, like what they see, and 
hire. 


New Products 


ee For vacationers, an individual 
seagoing roller coaster—a 6-foot inflat- 
able wheel in the form of a double ring 
has just gone on sale in sports shops and 
department stores. Of tough Vinylite plas- 
tic, it weighs eight pounds, can be stowed 
in a corner of the car trunk and used as 
a float for diving and sun bathing, for 
rolling over the water or dunking friends. 

e @ Greeting cards with gentle qua- 


acme 


¢On or around his desk, Demarest 
keeps 60 telephones, one for each of 
his answering-service clients. Because 
his hearing is extremely sensitive, he 
always knows—by the varying tones 
of the rings—which phone to answer. 





trains surrounded by posies and scroll- 
work will be dodo-extinct if an up-and- 
coming greeting card firm of Cincinnati 
has its way. It publishes three-dimen- 
sional cards that sing out “Happy birth- 
day!” and kindred sentiments, and 
astound the recipient with gifts such as 
chewing gum, razor blades, candy, mouse- 
trap, noisemaker or a bone for the dog. 

ee The new Hygrodial, a neat, rub- 
ber-footed desk ornament about 5x 3x 2 
inches, tells the temperature and relative 
humidity at a glance and whether it really 
isn’t the heat but the humidity. 

e @ Press this plastic red, yellow or 
mottled Milkap down over an evaporated 
milk can and its two stainless steel points 
will puncture two round holes, one for 
vent and the other for pouring. When the 
can is not in use the cap stays on, pre- 
vents contamination and the nuisance film 
that forms over the holes. It can be 
sterilized in hot water. 

ee A new clothes carrier called 
Car-Sac, made of sail cloth, scotch plaid, 
duck sheen or Nylon, comes 40 inches 
long for six men’s suits and 54 inches 
long for 12 women’s dresses. It has a car 
window fastener and easy-grip luggage 
handle, is said to be proofed against 
moths, moisture and dust and is not sub- 
ject to luggage excise taxes. Price: $7.95 
to $15.95. 

e e Nu-Way Signal Co., Chicago, of- 
fers a magnetic switch to be bedded in 
gravel, dirt or cement driveways. When 
a car passes over it, a chime sounds in 
the house and the floodlight for guests 
can be turned on. Used by tourist cabins 
and motels, it will summon aitendants, 
end noisy, guest-disturbing horn blasts. 

e e A coin-operated sun tan machine 
with timer and tape for measuring proper 
exposure distance from the lamp, now is 
available for hotel rooms, doctors’ and 
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dentists’ waiting rooms, beauty shops, 
lounges, railroad and bus terminals (see 
picture). 


The Brief Case 


President C. C. Pearson of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. told stockholders 
1949 operations produced the most sub- 
stantial earnings since 1945—$5.13 mil- 
lion ($4.52 per share) as compared with 
a loss of $16.71 million in 1948. Net 
working capital has increased to $11 mil- 
lion. On top of this sharp turnabout in 
the company’s position, Pearson last week 
announced a big addition to the com- 
pany’s backlog of orders—65 new model 
Martin 4-O0-4’s, twin-engined pressurized 
planes for Eastern Airlines and Trans 
World Airline, to cost $35 million. With 
other jobs, this will keep 2,500 Martin 
employes busy two years. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
erupted last week with a lot of tall but 
authentic tales such as these: “Methuse- 
lah” fluorescent lamps, with 7,500-hour 
rated life will light a schoolroom for eight 
years without replacement; U.S. elevators 
moved 20 billion passengers (30 times 
more than railroads carried) up and 
down a total of 500 million miles last 
year; Westinghouse engineers are cutting 
brass and other metal rods with rubber 
erasers containing abrasives faster and 
cleaner than they can do it with saws. 

Vice President W. A. Blees, who 
is also sales manager for Avco’s Crosley 
Division, reported sales of refrigerator, 
home freezer, electric ranges, radio and 
television sets were way up—from 93% 
to 175% higher than the same month a 
year ago. Demand for Crosley products is 
greater than sales figures indicate be- 
cause production is substantially behind 
orders. 

American Airlines promises fast- 
est trans-continental air coach flights in 
70-passenger DC-6’s, to begin Apr. 9. 
Flight time: 10 hours 5 minutes east- 
bound and 11 hours 45 minutes west- 
bound. Fares will stay the same as first 
introduced in slower DC-4’s—$110 coast- 
to-coast or $35 New York-Chicago. 





Coin operated. At the doctor’s office, 
a@ cheap sun tan. (SEE: New Products) 
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on the Santa Fe 
not by the weather 


Why worry about the weather? 





You leave on schedule on the Santa Fe... 
get the benefits of Santa Fe’s on-time performance 
record... arrive safely, relaxed and refreshed. 
You board the Santa Fe at a station downtown, 
not out in the sticks... you get privacy, room 


to roam around, solid comfort, good sleep. 
You see people and places of the romantic 
Southwest at eye level... you select food 


you like from a Fred Harvey menu and eat it 
at a table, rather than from a one-choice tray. 


Figure it out. You'll go Santa Fe—all the way! 
Santa Fe 





R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Sonta Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 
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The figures that constitute the year-end statement of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society may seem over- 
whelming at first glance . . . but they readily come 
alive when considered in terms of the human values 
they portray. 


For the bigness of life insurance is not so much in the 
number of dollars cited as in the “force for good” 
which they represent. Equitable-life-insurance-dollars 
mean that Joe Winston of Akron will graduate from 
college next June... that Alice Regan, a young widow 
in Dallas, is able to make a real home for her children 
. . . that 69-year-old George Field of Bridgeport is 
self-supporting, and self-respecting. Multiply these 
people by many thousands and you have a picture 
of what life insurance accomplishes in promoting 
human welfare. 






Resources 
*Bonds and Stocks 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF 


U. S. Government obligations....$ 776,988,507 (14.8) 


pty 

At the same time, life insurance funds perform a double 
duty in thé econamic life of our nation. While they are 
providing protection, they are also financing homes, 
building factories, helping to improve railroads, par- 
ticipating in scores of industries —in short, contributing 
materially to the highest living standard known to 
mankind. 


Look beyond the figures in this annual report and you 
will see life insurance in action on many levels. But 
remember, it is the human level which is of greatest 
concern to us ... for after all, only people count. 
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CONDITION 


as of 
December 31, 1949 
Per Obligations Per 
Cent Policyholders’ Funds Cent 


To cover future payments under 

































Dominion of Canada obligations. 

Public utility bonds............. 
Railroad obligations............ 
Industrial obligations............ 
I ak ibd o2eh.6s-a5-6 
Preferred and guaranteed stocks. 
EMI 5 occ bs nd ccc ces 


Mortgages and Real Estate 
Residential and business 

mortgages... ......- cee eeees 
No ics sbaccces 
Residential and business 

en each a -e.ot.2 40.00 
Housing developments and other 

real estate purchased 

for investment.............. 
Home and branch office 

SESE Sy a Sapa 
Other Assets 
NE Ma ke akin d 6-civiak sche n%e 
Loans to policyholders.......... 
Premiums in process of collection. 
Interest and rentals accrued 

and other assets............. 


Pa aixcidisig's bin ids 


270,576,208 ( 5.1) 
671,974,696 (12.8) 
480,003,566 ( 9.1) 
1,633,663,952 (31.0) 
158,635,069 ( 3.0) 
57,513,967 ( 1.1) 
7,258,157 ( 0.1) 


657,176,355 (12.5) 
122,447,952 ( 2.3) 


7,442,392 ( 0.1) 


110,776,853 ( 2.1) 


10,846,336 ( 0.2) 
92,604,234 ( 1.8) 
133,474,786 ( 2.5) 
38,085,589 ( 0.7) 


39,820,549 ( 0.8) 


......$5,269,289,168 (100) 





insurance and annuity contracts 


I li, oa’ £5 16, Wn 
Held on deposit for policyholder 


ond beneficiaries............ 


Dividends and annuities left 
on deposit with The Society 


dé. . cok «k 06d nenos 


Policy claims in process 


| Sere 


Premiums paid in advance by 


petmaytaiders... cise ccces 


Dividends due and unpaid to 


EINUD. 5 v5.5 ccs cecccecce 


Allotted as dividends for 


distribution during 1950....... 


Other Liabilities 


Taxes—federal, state and other. . 


Expenses accrued, unearned in- 


terest and other obligations... 


Surplus Funds 
To cover all contingencies... .. 
REE a ey 7 en 


*including $4,711,208 on deposit with public authorities. 
in accordance with requirements of law, all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized valve, and all other bonds and stocks are 


valved at the market quotations on December 31, 1949 as prescribed by the National Association of insurance Commissioners. 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON - PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


$4,327,175,473 (82.2) 
306,424,344 ( 5.8) 
115,149,568 ( 2.2) 
° 23,935,298 ( 0.4) 
85,297,962 ( 1.6) 

5,303,863 ( 0.1) 


68,400,541 ( 1.3) 


8,285,000 ({ 0.2) 


6,883,896 ( 0.1) 


~— 


.._ 322,433,223 ( 6.1 


. .$5,269,289,168 (100) 
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BUSINESS'S REFUSAL TO SCARE apparently has tossed the much-—di 


half slump right out the window. 

COMMERCE DEPARTMENT reports consumer buying "particularly" strong, the flow of 
new orders to manufacturers rising sharply, and the pickup for machin- 
ery other than electrical "of most interest." 

PRESIDENT FOWLER B. McCONNELL of Sears, Roebuck expects 1950 sales to beat last 
year's. Gen. Robert E. Wood, board chairman of the same company, took 
a mild swipe at the pessimism of Montgomery Ward's chairman, Sewell 
Avery, who has been forecasting a collapse, when he said: "We wouldn't 
be spending money if we thought a collapse inevitable." 


AUTO FIRMS are forced to gamble heavily on steel. Some are betting steel sup-— 
plies will be adequate soon from normal sources as promised. Others 
are going to the extra expense of buying *steel ingots and having them 
"converted" into sheets by rolling mills. 


failure to meet production schedules will cost a company $100 or more 
on cars not produced while demand is high. 


CHRYSLER CORP. is believed to be the only auto company with plenty of steel. It 
has stockpiled heavily during the long strike, while the rest of the 


industry was using up all it could get and turning out cars at a near-— 
record clip. 


NASH MOTORS will show the public on Apr. 14 its new "Rambler" automobile, a 
fingertip, electric-—operated convertible, the first of an entirely new 
line. The strikingly styled Rambler will compete in the low-priced 
class, offering full luxury equipment at no extra cost. Other rumored 
features of the car are: 30 miles to the gallon and extra-short turn- 
ing radius. 

NASH PRESIDENT GEORGE W. MASON, one of the smartest merchandisers in the busi- 
ness, ordered a survey after exhibition of his NXI (small, less-—than- 
$1,000) and found the public wants not a midget but an "in-between" 
car. The Rambler has been designed to meet this demand. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. foresees that self-sealing, magnetic doors on its new two- 
door combination refrigerator—home freezer will establish a new trend. 
The tough plastic door gaskets are lined with one-inch Alnico magnets 
(strongest permanent magnetic material), which are attracted to the 
steel cabinet as the pedal or hand-operated door swings shut. Magnetic 
closing will eliminate the loss of "sealing" power housewives have al- 
ways complained of when door latches become worn. 


BECAUSE IT BELIEVES a healthy railroad system is essential, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., which spends $40.5 million a year for transportation, 
has adopted a new policy. From now on it will ship by rail unless 
trucks offer important service or rate advantages; when truck rates 
are lower than rail rates the roads will be given a chance to make ad-— 
justments so products can be shipped by rail at competitive rates. 


the Government now guarantees housing loans. Under the plan, private 
bankers would pay small fees into an insurance kitty in order to se- 
cure Federal guarantees on $3,000 to $10,000 loans. 

COMMERCE SECRETARY CHARLES SAWYER expects this to take RFC out of the "local 
banker" business and provide easier credit for the little fellow. Also 
in Sawyer's bag of tricks: a plan for a new, Federal "venture capital” 
bank. The theory is that it could free money which is now idle by 
selling its stock to insurance and similar companies and thereby use 
their reserves to finance business-—expansion loans. 

WASHINGTON'S CAPACITY FOR big figures is spreading even to its hotel wait- 
resses. Tray-—toter Imogene Wright estimated before the Senate Finance 


Committee that this year 3 million food servers will haul in 
$2,030,000,000 in tips alone. 
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Science 





98 Was a Quickie 


Bombarding curium with alpha par- 
ticles, University of California cyclotron- 
ists last fortnight brought into brief be- 
ing the 98th, heaviest, and most bashful 
element known to man: “Californium.” 
Only hours after its christening, “Cali- 
fornium” vanished again, victim of its 
own intense radioactivity. 


SOFAR: No Action 


At midnight, 7 days and 2,000 miles 
out of Pearl Harbor en route to the atomic 
testing grounds of Eniwetok, all hell 
broke loose on the USS Elder. 

Fumes from a leaking diesel tank 
had accumulated in the engine room, ex- 
ploded, set fires blazing which promptly 
drove all hands topside. Navy skipper Lt. 
William F. Adams ordered 26 of the 
crew into the Elder’s lifeboat and two 
life-rafts. 

With two officers and 11 ratings, 
Adams stayed aboard. Battening down all 
hatches, he and his men _ succeeded 
eventually in smothering the fire. The con- 
tinuing heat below, however, forced them 
to camp out on the deck. 

Without diesel-power, the  ship’s 
radio was useless. After two days, a mili- 
tary transport—the General A. W. Brew- 
ster—passed “within snow-ball-throwing” 
distance of the Elder. Adams’s men fired 
flares, ran up distress signals, burned 
smoke, flashed mirrors—even shot off 
rounds of 20-mm. cannon. In sight for 
a good two hours, the General Brewster 
sailed blandly by. 

Long Drift. The men on the rafts, 


meanwhile, had floated well away from 
the ship. Around them for a_ while 
bobbed cases of live ammunition jetti- 
soned by the Elder; later, sharks set up a 
watchful patrol. The hot sun of the Pa- 
cific beat down. Some of the watercasks, 
leaking, turned slightly salty. 

With the Elder overdue and unre- 
ported at Eniwetok, the Navy’s Hawaiian 
Sea Frontier ordered a general search be- 
gun along the ship’s whole route. For 
three days—Mar. 15 to 18—four surface 
craft and 10 planes vainly combed a 
half-million miles of ocean. Then, at 
12:56 p.m., the pilot of a Navy PB4Y2 
spotted the vivid yellow-dye slick put 
out by the Elder’s rafts. By dusk the re- 
pair ship, USS Comstock, had come 
alongside. 

Crowed Admiral Arthur W. Radford, 
COMINPAC: the search “was well co- 
ordinated and efficiently executed, reflect- 
ing great credit to all who participated.” 

But the question which stuck in some 
lay minds was: why is this kind of Blind 
Man’s Buff necessary at all? In 1947 the 
Department announced proudly that 
“*SOFAR,’ the new Navy long-range, 
underwater sound system for locating air 
and ship survivors at sea, has success- 
fully completed its first tests in the Pa- 
cific.” 

Rescue Noises. To use SOFAR, 
Navy planes or life-rafts are equipped 
with small one-to-four-pound bombs. 
Dropped overboard, these bombs sink to 
a predetermined depth, send out under- 
water-sound signals at nearly a mile-a- 
second to shore stations as much as 2,300 
miles away. Alerted by automatic alarms, 
hydrophone operators at these stations 
can, by calculating the difference in 
arrival-time, fix the position of the bomb 
—and the survivors—within “plus or 
minus two miles.” 

Such stations are already set up— 
two in California and one in Hawaii. 
Others could easily be placed elsewhere 





Wide World 


Rescue. Navy survivors being picked up after seven days on rafts. (SEE: SOF AR) 
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in the Pacific. The bomb itself, refined 
for standard service by the Bureau of 
Ordnance, has been happily exhibited to 
the public as recently as February before 
the Institute of Radio Engineers in New 
York. 

But last week the Navy, mumbling 
about “money” and “further tests,” was 
still sitting on its bomb. 


Spaceport 


Booking reservations on rocketship 
flights to leave New York on or around 
Mar. 15, 1975, for Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
the moon, and points south, Hayden 
Planetarium officials last week found 
more than 200 venturesome applicants— 
including one small boy eager to use 
Mars’ lesser gravity to convert bunts into 
runs. 

One-way passage to the moon on the 
luxury space-liner, Lunaria, is scheduled 
to take 914 hours at a cruising speed of 
25,000 mph—barring delays caused by 
intermittent meteor-showers. But, wag- 
gishly warned Associate Curator Robert 
Coles, “we don’t guarantee safe delivery.” 


One Mind too Many 


The crack-up of just one man may 
mean disaster to a ship at sea, or to a 
jungle expedition. This virtually forced 
LaFayette Ronald Hubbard, who has 
commanded both, to make himself a 
practical expert on human behavior un- 
der stress. 

But Hubbard, an insatiable explorer, 
didn’t stop there. He read. He traveled. 
He  questioned—psychiatrists, Indian 
medicine men, tribal magicians in Bor- 
neo and Manchuria, prize fighters and 
physiologists. And he experimented. 

Finally, at 39, he has come up with 
a theory of what’s wrong with most 
human minds and a technique to cure 
it. Both are as startling as the color of 
his hair (a gleaming, raw-gold red). At 
the same time, they are logical and plaus- 
ible enough so that selected East Coast 
psychiatrists who know about them are 
eager for more experimentation. From 
others, however, there will certainly be 
howls of protest when Hubbard’s ideas 
are published, later this month, in a 
book called Dianetics* (Hermitage 
House, New York: $4). 

Dangerous Duo. Hubbard thinks 
the mind really is two minds. One is the 
conscious, analytical, rational mind 
seated in the central nervous system, a 
fairly recent development in human evo- 
lution. 

The other, underlying it, is a primi- 
itive but potent legacy from man’s 
earliest one-cell ancestors. It can neither 
reason nor analyze. It can distinguish 
but one thing—pain. It never loses “con- 
sciousness,” and when the so-called con- 
scious mind does, it takes over. While it 
commands, any sensation with even re- 
motely unpleasant associations is prompt- 
ly filed in the _  pain-fear-emergency 
classification. Any later reference to 
such a memory automatically evokes the 


*From the Greek dianoua: thought. 
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Acme 
Celestial tours. There'll be a short wait 
for seats. (SEE: Spaceport) 


pain-reaction—a panic among the cells, 
which ruins their cooperative group-func- 
tion as part of a highly efficient think- 
ing machine. 

The conscious mind may realize it is 
behaving irrationally, but it is helpless. 

Here Hubbard thinks, is the source 
of all mental and psychosomatic ills, 
from world wars to hay fever. 

His cure-technique, which actually 
preceded and generated the theory, grew 
out of memory-experiments which he 
practiced on colleagues, friends and his 
wife, Sara. (A month-old daughter, who 
lives with them in Bay Head, N.J., hasn’t 
yet joined in.) Under his skilled prompt- 
ing and prodding, he found, a subject’s 
conscious mind soon could begin to dig 
up unconscious memories (notably, some 
verifiable ones, planted under hypnosis 
or anesthesia). But the “spookiest day in 
business,” Hubbard says, was when one 
subject began to deliver memories from 
before birth—and kept on going back. 

By now he considers this common- 
place. But it helped his theory take shape, 
because the primitive “pain” memories 
(in dianetic terms, engrams) predated 
the very beginnings of the higher nerv- 
ous system, and could only be cell mem- 
ories, perhaps stored as protein-molecule 
changes. 

Solvent. The cure-effect itself, Hub- 
bard claims, is automatic. As soon as the 
conscious mind digs up and reviews an 
engram, the latter loses all potency. And 
the ‘rememberer may come out of his 
concentration te find he has lost his 
asthma, or is minus a neurosis. Memory- 
blocks vanish (producing practically 
“perfect recall”), mental efficiency goes 
up. So does the patient’s honesty and 
good will toward his fellow men. 

Hubbard calculates that dianetic 
therapy can furnish the equivalent of a 
successful psychoanalysis (which may 
take months or years) in 50 hours of 
treatment, and that 500 hours should 
produce almost superhuman sanity. 
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first postwar plane specifically designed 
for supporting our ground forces. 

















Buastins enemy supply lines and installations to help 
keep our ground forces rolling—that’s one of the roles the new Martin 
XB-51 is designed to play in America’s preparedness program! It’s a 
teamwork bomber—versatile, powerful, super-fast, highly maneuver- 
able, designed to be capable of operating from combat area fields. 
Its lines are clean and graceful, yet radically different. A unique power 
plant arrangement includes two jets mounted on fuselage pylons and — 
a third in the tail. Drastically sweptback wings, a T-shaped tail and 
tandem landing gear—plus many other features still classified under 
military security regulations—make it as modern as tomorrow! 


Like all Martin developments, the XB-51 is the product of a highly 
skilled engineering team. Electronic, aerodynamic, metallurgy research, - 
servo-mechanism studies—all play their parts in the technical leadership 
Martin offers its customers today. All play their parts as Martin extends 
research frontiers in advanced design aircraft, rocketry, jet pro- 
pulsion, supersonic mis- 
siles and other far-reaching 
fields! THe GLENN L. 
MARTIN COMPANY, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 

























The Martin XB-5S1 is powered for faster 
starts operating from small combat area fields. 
For faster stops, the Martin bomber has a 
parachute stowed aft which may be released 
at the pilot’s discretion. 


AIRCRAFT 


Bailders of Dependable 












Aircraft Since 1909 





AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners © Advanced military 
aircraft * Revolutionary rockets and missiles 
® Electronic fire contro! systems * DEVEL-~- 
OPERS OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed 
to U.S. Rubber"Co.) # Stratovision aerial 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with W est- 
inghouse Electric Corp.) * Honeycomb 
construction material (licensed to U.S. 
Plywood Corp.) *© New type hydraulic 
automotive and aircraft brake * Perma- 
nent fabric flameproofing * LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace, 
build better living in far-reaching fields. 



















For a flying start to a fine career in avia- 
'. tion, stop: in at your local Air Force, 
yp Navy or Marine recruiting office ... now! 
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Health 


Jungle Pep Juice 


The mysterious properties attributed 
to breakfast cereals by American admen 
have at last’ found their match in the 
Amazon. Indian tribes of southeastern 
Colombia, reported explorer Dr. Richard 
E. Schultes last week, have an early- 
morning pickup drink—yoco—that gives 
them more biff, bam, zowie, and all- 
around stamina than even a bowlful of 
Cheeri-Wheats. 

Yoco, specimens of which Dr. Schul- 
tes donated to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, is a climbing plant with a woody 
stem, growing both wild and under culti- 
vation in the Amazon area. It flowers in- 
frequently. But neither the natives nor 
the Smithsonian are as interested in 
yoco’s beauty as in its stout trunk, from 
which can be extracted a milky-white, as- 
tringent sap, soluble in cold water. 

Tingling Fingers. “One or two 
cups, each half full of the beverage,” 
reports Dr. Schultes, “are sufficient to 
allay all sensations of hunger for at least 
three hours and supply muscular stimula- 
tion.” No man to swallow mere rumor, 
Dr. Schultes, an accredited plant sleuth 
for the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
tried some yoco himself. He noted “a 
tingling of the fingers and a general feel- 
ing of well-being.” With nothing but 
yoco on his stomach, he made long trips 
through the jungle and “felt neither 
fatigue nor hunger.” 

Indians, who usually keep a goodly 
hoard of yoco stems stashed in their 
huts, ascribe its virtues to local agricul- 
tural deities. Alternate paleface explana- 
tion: yoco sap contains 2.73% caffeine— 
roughly twice as much as coffee beans. 
Unfortunately, it is even more scarce at 
present than coffee. 


Gland-Drug Avalanche 


Doctors following the roller-coaster 
fortunes of ACTH, the wonder-hormone, 
have to keep one eye cocked on the news- 
ticker. Last week these developments in 
two nations made the wires hum: 

Money. The House Appropriations 
Committee in Washington voted to give 
the Public Health Service $3.6 million 
for further research on ACTH (adreno- 
corticotropic hormone) and Compound E 
(cortisone). Scientists blinked hard at 
such generosity—the sum allotted is $2.5 
million more than the President re- 
quested. 

Production. Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele, U.S. Surgeon-General, an- 
nounced that the National Cancer Insti- 
tute has hit upon a way of growing rat 
glands under glass and draining them 
thrice weekly of their paltry but potent 
hormone-output—including ACTH. 

Shock Test. Three U.S. doctors, M. 
Roche and G. W. Thorn, Boston; and 
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A. G. Hills, Philadelphia, discovered an 
entirely new use for ACTH. By injecting 
it into a patient facing a major surgical 
operation, they found they could predict 
with remarkable accuracy how well the 
patient would stand the shock of the 
operation. Reason: ACTH is a hormone 
secreted by the adrenal gland, a key 
gland in the body’s resistance to shock. 
ACTH injections, therefore, simulate— 
without danger to the patient—the shock 
itself. And blood tests of the patient a 
few hours later indicate normal or abnor- 
mal, safe or unsafe reaction. 

Substitutes. Arthritics, who per- 
haps stand to gain most from an eventual 
abundance of ACTH, can in the meantime 
look to three other sources for relief, if 
not for “cure”: TEAB, Prenolon, and a 
combination of DCA and vitamin C. 

TEAB _ (tetra-ethyl-ammonium-bro- 
mide), which blocks impulses of the 
autonomic nervous system, was first used 
by a British doctor, Trevor H. Howell. 
After trying small injections on 19 cases 
of active rheumatoid arthritis, Dr. Howell 
reported last week that all patients got 
quick relief, which lasted in some in- 
stances for as long as five months. 

As for Prenolon (Schering Corp. 
brand name for pregnenolone acetate), 
tests on a dozen arthritic patients at 
Philadelphia’s Northeastern Hospital 
have shown it capable in all but one case 
of eliminating rheumatic pain and great- 
ly easing articulation of the joints. A 
second cousin to ACTH, Prenolon is syn- 
thesized from cholesterol, itself one of the 
intermediate products in the synthetic 
manufacture of sex hormones. Slower but 
just as sure in its effects as ACTH, Preno- 


Beach Scene. Its German designer, 
E. Zeuzem of Frankfurt, claims this 
pressurized, moisture- and air-condi- 
tioned, irradiated room can duplicate 
any climate from temperate to tropic, 
seaside to mountain-top. Doctors, he 


lon has the advantage of being apparently 
nontoxic, potentially cheap and abun- 
dant. 

The third contender for analgesic 
honors was discovered in Sweden in 
1949, tried, found unreliable. Now British 
researchers have decided the trouble lay 
not in its two ingredients—desoxycorti- 
costerone acetate (DCAs) and vitamin C 
—but in the failure to inject them simul- 
taneously. Concocting a single-shot mix- 
ture, Drs. David Le Vay and Geoffrey 
Loxton claim they can alleviate some 
arthritic symptoms in minutes. Though 
the relief rarely lasts more than a week, 
doses can be safely repeated. 

From this welter of drugs, arthritics 
and other sufferers last week could draw 
one encouraging conclusion: competition 
might be drying up in other sections of 
society; in the hormone-field it was run- 
ning hog-wild. 


The Cold War 


Despite warnings by doctors that the 
new anti-histamine drugs cannot cure a 
cold; that their efficacy even to block 
allergic symptoms hasn’t been clinically 
nailed down, and that they may make 
motorists dangerously drowsy, pharma- 
ceutical firms have pumped some $15 
million into promoting their sale. 

Last week the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charged that manufacturers of 
three popular brands—Resistab, Anahist, 
and Kriptin—were guilty of false adver- 
tising. Not only were the pills unproved 
as cold cures, said the FTC, but they 
“may be unsafe.” Replied the drug-firms: 
“Completely erroneous.” 


Wide World 
says, will find it useful in treating 
asthmatics, rheumatics, whooping 
cough and heart cases—and_ those 
well-heeled citizens who are just tired 
of the weather outside. Cost of the 
room, minus blondes: $7,000. 
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We didn’t pick the county with 
the prettiest girls. We picked the 
one which had a typical 4-H Club 
clothing project and where we 
had a photographer. The girls are 
“just as they come’. Any resem- 
blance to Powers models is purely 
incidental. Names withheld to 
discourage would-be suitors. 
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To marry well: marrya 
FARMER’S DAU GHTER If you’re a girl, the 





best way to get married is to be a farmer’s daughter. 
Precious few of them go unspoken for, these days. 


Why should they? Not only have they all the 
fresh good looks, smooth grooming, and healthy 
interest in clothes, cosmetics and dance records that 
all teen age girls have... 


But girls who have cooked, sewed, driven the 
family car, helped make the house pretty and cajoled 
dad for new improvements ever since they were so 
high are a definite domestic asset to any young 
man’s future... 


Not to mention the responsibility they take in 
community affairs and the warm regard for family 
life, so much a part of country living! 


Catering to the many interests of these teen-age 
youngsters is a full-time job. Very much a part of 
FARM JOURNAL is The Farmer’s Wife—the complete 
magazine for farm women. And very much a part 
of The Farmer’s Wife is “Up in Polly’s Room,” a 
regular department devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of farmers’ daughters—the only one of its 
kind appearing regularly in any magazine. 


See why The Farmer’s Wife, in FARM JOURNAL, 
has become not only the largest selling magazine 
for farm women, but, in most of America, the larg- 
est of all women’s magazines? 


Farm Journal 


BIGGEST SALESMAN IN MOST OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Graham Patterson, President 
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Women 





The Statistical G-Girl 


The Government girl—long fictional- 
ized as the wide-eyed little home-town 
girl who goes to Washington to serve her 
country and find a man—now has been 
described in cross-section—plotted on a 
graph. 

She is 36.9 years old and the odds 
are 4 to 1 she doesn’t work in Washington 
at all. Only 20% of the women who work 
for the Federal Government are stationed 
in the Capital. That was true anyway in 
June 1947, latest date covered in a survey 
released last fortnight by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. 

Other G-Girl graphs showed: 

e@ @ Of the nearly 2 million Federal 
employes less than 25% were women, 
compared to 38% during the war. 

@ @ More than half of them worked 
either for the War or Navy Departments 
or the Veterans Administration. 

@ @ Only about 14% of them earned 
as much as $3,000 a year, compared to 
47% of the men. Their median salary 
was $2,500 a year, which was $400 less 
than the men’s. Girls under 20, however, 
received more than the young men in the 
same age-group. 

The 82-page report did not say how 
many of the girls had found husbands. 


Pale Hand in Glove 


Cleopatra never left her bathroom, 
it has been said, without a skin-softening 
massage with almond oil. Today’s woman 
can give her hands, at least, the same 


treatment while she drives the car or goes 
shopping. It comes in gloves. 

A new softly-sueded cotton glove has 
in its fibers a combination of almond oil, 
glycerin, honey and wax. This keeps the 
hands smooth and soft and makes the 
glove resistant to perspiration. 

The gloves come in several colors 
and can be washed with a special cream 
that keeps them almonized. They smell 
sweet, too. 


25¢ Sewing Circle 


A great many silver quarters have 
been slipping down slots this past month 
in a new kind of service store at 3365 
Fifth, Ave., San Diego, Cal. It’s called a 
“Sewing Machinerette,” and is a sort of a 
half-sister to the launderette. 

Here a woman can come and sew for 
an hour for 25¢ on any of 20 electric 
machines. If she needs to press a seam, 
there are iron and ironing board standing 
by. There are two large cutting tables, a 
fitting room and, if she needs help, a 
sewing assistant. 

Buttons & Buckles. For extra 
money, the customer can select from a 
counter things like thread, buttons, bias 
tape and zippers, or even patterns and 
fabrics. She can have buttonholes, belts 
and buckles made while she waits. The 


proprietors, Walter R. Gray and Mrs. 
Gray, don’t teach beginners how to sew. 
But classes or private lessons from an 
experienced teacher are available for a 
reasonable fee five afternoons a week. 
This sewing salon is the first of a 





Lamar Boreu 


Sewing machinerette. San Diego women do their stitching for a quarter. (SEE: 25¢) 
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Lotion-in-glove. Skin-softening almond 


oil is built-in. (SEE: Pale Hand) 


network which soon will span the coun- 
try. According to Maurice L. Howard, 
president of Stitch-in-Time-Systems, seven 
more should be functioning by the end of 
this week, 15 by the end of the month—in 
Georgia, New York, Florida, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts and Texas. How- 
ard said he hasn’t had a beef yet against 
his sewing machinerettes. “Women like 
them so well,” he said, “it almost worries 


” 


me, 


Curls with Proteins 


Among inventors, the big names are 
Edison, Whitney, Bell, Franklin, Fulton 
and a dozen or so others. There is an- 
other name, however, that millions of 
women would put near the top of the list 
if they knew it. It is Charles Nessler. 

It was Nessler, a London coiffeur, 
who put together the first permanent-wav- 
ing machine, back in 1905. At that time, 
getting a permanent was a major opera- 
tion. In its first year, only 18 hardy seuls 
spent the 12 hours and $1,000 it cost to 
have one. 

By the time it got to America, in 
1915, the price had gone down to about 
$75, but getting waved was still an all- 
day job. Even when it came into more 
common use in the early 1920’s, it meant 
half a day’s ordeal and cost $35.to $75 
—at $1 to $2 a curl. But women had 
bobbed their hair and something had to 
be done about the loose ends. 

Broiled Brains. These ex-scraggly- 
heads were so glad not to have to do pen- 
ance with kid curlers or curling irons 
that they weren’t too critical. Some 
looked lovely, some had washboard rip- 
ples, some resembled stuffing bursting 
from a hair mattress. Cartoonists and 
gag writers had a field day. So did the 
gossips. There was always the tale about 
the woman whose brains had been cooked 
in the permanent waving machine, though 
no one ever found her. 

By the middle 1930’s, even the small- 
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COLEMAN’S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY SPECIALS 


Cott to little with. 






Coleman FLOOR FURNACE 
for Oil, Gas, LP-gas 


Fits in the floor, takes no living 
space, no basement needed. Draws 
cold air off floors, heats and circu- 
lates it to cold corners and hard- 
to-heat places. Heats up to four 
rooms. Flat register models and 
dual wall models that fit under the 
wall between rooms. 


Coleman super-performance 
OIL HEATERS 


A brand new glamour line of Golden 
Anniversary models, beautifully styled with 
exclusive features including Automatic Fuel- 
Air Control that saves up to 25% on fuel. 
A model for every purpose, one for every 
purse from $29.95 up. 





Whatever your heating needs — you'll find 
Coleman’s great new Golden Anniversary Heating 
Appliances just the thing to give abundant, healthful 
warmth and constant comfort. A Coleman is engi- 
neered to give warmer floors and a warmer low “living 
zone” where you live and work and children play. With 
Coleman’s distinctive styling, exclusive operating fea- 
tures and low-cost operation, you'll always be glad you 
bought a Coleman. Send coupon. 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC., WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
APRIL 5, 1950 






Coleman GAS WALL HEATERS 


Fits in wall between studs. Extends only 
3%” into room. Uses no living space. A 
complete heating unit that circulates warm 
air for fresh, all-over comfort. Single wall 
model for one room, dual wall model for two. 


“Coleman WATER HEATER 
for Oil, Gas, LP-gas 


All the hot water you want — any time, day or 
night! No on and off periods. Automatic, clean, 
silent, dependable. 20- to 45-gallon capacities. 
Coleman engineering assures low-cost operation. 


Comfort costs so little with a 


World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Home Heating Equipment 


The Coleman Company, Inc. 
Dept. P-701, Wichita 1, Kansas 
Without obligation, send me literature on the following: 


(0 Floor Furnaces [] Oi! (1) Gas [) LP-gas 0 Ol! Heaters 
(0 Gas Wall Heater (0 Water Heaters [] Oil [) Gas () LP-gas 
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“I couldn't 
believe they were 
whispering about ME!” 


Be Flower-Fresh, 
with 


DEODORANT 


; ey It’s your charm insurance! 
Dorothy Perkins gentle-acting 
Deodorant safely protects your 

> 





flower-freshness, hour after 
hour! Ever-fragrant, ever- 

4} creamy; greaseless and stainless. 
v Guaranteed to please! 


50¢ and 


$l, plus tax— 


at your favorite 
cosmetics 
counter 





Dorothy Perkins Co. - St. Louis 








Fastest Removing Action “ 
Known To Medical Science! NOW! 


The instant you apply Dr. 

Scholl’s Zino-pads, painful 
shoe friction stops, pressure is 
lifted. And no corn-removing 
action known to Medical Sci- 
ence is faster than Dr. Scholl’s. 
Get a box today! At Drug, 
Shoe, and Dept. Stores. 





WITH GARDEN FLOWERS, 
— AND VEGETABLES! 


It’s easy to grow green, leafy plants, 
gorgeous flowers, lovely roses and big 
yield garden vegetables. Feed them 
PLANTABBS, and see the prize results! 

PLANTABBS are clean, white tablets, 

providing in highly concentrated form 

the complete, balanced meal plants 
need, plus Vitamin B-1. Easy to use. 

Resutts GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
Back! 25c, 50c, $1.00 and $3.50 sizes, 

At your dealer or mailed postpaid from 
PLANTABBS CORP., Baltimore 1, Md. 













PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS B1 
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est towns had beauty shops. Kentucky 
mountaineer women drove down into the 
coal mining villages, went home with 
frizzled heads. 

Today there are 90,000 beauty shops 
in the U.S. and the average price of a 
permanent is $7—though some plush sa- 
lons still charge $35 and some small town 
shops do a good job for $5. 

All sorts of changes and improve- 
ments have been made in waves since 
Nessler first turned on his machine. A 
major development was the cold wave, in- 
troduced in 1940 and called by some peo- 
ple the “machineless.” It produced curls 
with chemicals instead of heat. The home 
permanents are of this type, like the Toni, 
which came out in 1944 and was the first 
to be put on the market on a national 
scale. 

And now for use in beauty parlors 
there’s something new again. Last week, 
it could be found in 10,000 shops across 
the country—a ninth of the total number. 

Lost Ingredient. It is the Eska Pro- 
tein Wave solution, developed by Turner 
Hall Corp., New York, to do away with 
the dryness, split ends and loss of lustre 
that sometimes have had to be accepted 
along with permanents. This, says the 
manufacturer, is accomplished by return- 
ing to the hair a large part of the protein 
lost during permanent waving. The new 
wave also is supposed to last 25% longer. 

It took the company three years of 
laboratory work to develop it. They hired 
research scientists, bought equipment, in- 
vented some of their own. For tests they 
used hundreds of specimens of human 
hair. 

First they found that 18.5% of the 
protein in hair (hair is normally 99% 
protein) was damaged by permanent wav- 
ing. Then they spent 21% years searching 
how to reintroduce that protein while the 
wave was being given. When they found 
it they spent six more months in tests, 
which showed the new solution put back 
16.8% of the protein into the hair. They 
measured hair, stretched hair, used a 
“bounce-back test,” found a 12% increase 
in elasticity, a 10% increase in tensile 
strength, a 3.12% increase in weight com- 





William Leftwich 


How far does it bounce? Research cre- 


ates a new hair wave. (SEE: Curls) 





Tony Linck 
Earring file. Marcelle Dorsay puts one 


and one together, (SEE: Mate?) 


pared with hair treated by old-style per- 
manents. Later, outside laboratories made 
the same tests and got the same results. 

This is just a part of the story of one 
firm’s efforts to see that any woman who 
wants glossy, curly hair may have it. The 
half-billion dollar business done by the 
hair dressing industry every year is proof 
that plenty of women do want it. 


Lost Your Mate? 


Lonely, piteous, they lie dying from 
uselessness, in dark corners all over the 
country. But they need not. 

Single earrings which have lost their 
mates can go to a place in New York and 
perhaps become part of a team again. 
The Dorsay Earring Exchange, 1819 
Broadway, has on hand a file of some 
1,500 single ear baubles, each catalogued 
by color, metal and design. By last week, 
after two years of service, the Exchange 
had collected almost 10,000 singletons, 
paired up and sent back almost 1,200. 

First Come, First Served. When- 
ever a pair is brought together, it goes to 
the person who first sent in the one half. 
Earrings that aren’t matched within three 
months don’t go back to the sender, but 
are given to hospitalized veterans and 
blind people who use the parts in craft 
work. 

The earrings come from women all 
over the country; one sent 17 in one lot. 
There is no charge for the mating service. 
But the director, Marcelle Dorsay, says 
that in order to use it, people must first 
write for a special envelope in which to 
mail the earring. 

What does Miss Dorsay get out of it? 
She manufactures a tiny cushion that fits 
onto the backs of earrings. Its purpose: 
to hold earrings fast and keep them 
paired. 


New for the House 


Curly Buffer. Take it to the polish- 
ing job or bring the job to it. It’s the 
“Curly Head,” a lamb’s wool bonnet 
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($1.50) that slips over the beater-end of 
an electric mixer. For polishing small 
objects like silverware or jewelry, tilt the 
mixer back in its stand and pass the ob- 
ject over the whirling buffer. For bigger 
items like shoes and furniture detach 
mixer from stand. 

Clock-work. Every night, while the 
housewife sleeps, a clock on the kitchen 
wall will defrost the electric refrigerator 
for her. The Doray Defroster, $9.95 post- 
paid, simply has to be hung up, plugged 
in and set for the desired defrosting time. 

Keen & Easy. A _ knife-sharpener 
that does a professional job is the Shure- 
way Sharpener. The manufacturers think 
it’s so good they'll refund the purchase 
price, $3, to anyone who isn’t satisfied. A 
small, compact device that can be screwed 
to a wall, to a table top or inside a cabi- 
net, it consists of a metal frame around 
two circular stones, held permanently at 
a 15° angle. Because the knife always 
meets the stones at the proper angle and 
is sharpened uniformly on both sides and 
over the full length of the blade, the re- 
sults should rival those of expert whet- 
stone sharpening. 

Cupboard Bumpers. New Rubber- 
maid shelf covering. ribbed on the under 
side to hold it in place, has bounce and 
thickness enough to protect the most deli- 
cate glassware. Two deep tracks along 
the edge will hold dishes upright against 
the back of the cupboard. Colors are 
black, blue, green, red or yellow. It comes 
in one width, 1134 inches. and three 
lengths: 24 inches ($2.95), 30 and 36. It 
can be trimmed with scissors if necessary. 

Crank & Pit. Taking stones out of 
pie cherries with the plastic Hoover 
Cherry Pitter is like playing a hurdy- 
gurdy. Pull the crank down and the 
cherries go ’round. And they come out 
here—ready for use. The pitter costs 


$2.95. 


To find out where New for the House 
products may be purchased send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to PATu- 
FINDER, Women’s Department, Washing- 
on 5, D.C, 
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Associated Photographers 
Rubber shelf cushions. They can be 
cut te size, slid into place. (SEE: New) 
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*Details on Request 


Dresses: Advance Patterns 5417 & 


Tiresome Jobs Become Quick Tricks 
on a DOMESTIC Sewmachine 


A CABINET STYLE 





TO FIT ANY ROOM 


| 
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Out go tedious ways of making a smart tailored 
bedspread; monogrammed pajamas or even a cute 
kangaroo to tuck them in! With a Domestic Sew- 
machine, you baste right over pins, then switch to 
fine stitching with the turn of a dial. A handy attach- 
ment finishes buttonholes so quickly that you’ll use 
them for lots of new tricks . . . like buttoning the 
skirt on a bedspread, so it will be easy to launder. 
Use leftover material to cover a lamp shade and 
save the price of a new one. 

Make that room definitely yours, and save enough 
money by a year’s sewing to pay for the Sewmachine 
itself! Look for the Sign of Better Sewing—Look for 
Domestic—First with the features for over 80 years. 


3 o 7 
Smart costume accessories for gifts, stuffed toys for small 
fry and room-prettying touches are easy to make. . . fun, 
too! Get both ideas and directions from the valuable “‘101 
Ways to Save with Your Sewing Machine”’ booklet. Just 
send 10c to cover handling... Domestic Sewing Machine 
Company, Inc., 1237 Main Ave., N. W., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Emestic 


SEWMACHINES 








5410 





' SOLD BY MORE DEALERS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE OF SEWING MACHINE 
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Religion 





Bible Riddles Solved? 


In 1916 a young Assyrian scholar, 
fresh from Ellis Island, roamed the Ar- 
menian district on New York’s 3rd Ave. 
looking for a place to live. He might 
have a room with board for $30 a month, 
one landlady said. 

“Take out the board. I don’t need 
it,” he answered. The woman said that 
was impossible. “But I have very few 
clothes,” the Assyrian persisted. “I’m 
poor too,” the woman said. 

Several months later Dr. George M. 
Lamsa found that “room with board” 
meant a room and meals and not a room 
with an ironing board. That started 
Lamsa, who was deeply religious, think- 
ing. Suppose the Bible had been written 
in New York and Jesus had taken a room 
with board? People in Lamsa’s home- 
land, Kurdistan, in northwest Iran, 
wouldn’t understand. 

Tongue-twists. Lamsa read a sign: 
“Tailor—Dyeing.” When he took his suit 
to be pressed, he asked the tailor’s wife: 
“How is your husband?” “Oh, he’s fine,” 
the woman smiled. “Then, why,” asked 
Lamsa, “don’t you take down that sign?” 

Slowly he learned that there were 
many peculiar idioms in English, just as 
there were in his native Aramaic, the lan- 
guage Christ spoke. 

This raised a question in his mind: 
How had the Aramaic idioms in the Bible 
been translated into English? He found, 
to his horror, that in many cases they 
had been translated literally—and there- 
fore meaninglessly. In others they had 
been badly misinterpreted. 

That started Lamsa on his life’s work 
—Biblical translation from Aramaic. In 
1940, A. J. Holman Co., Philadelphia, 
published his The Modern New Testa- 
ment. Last week, working from a con- 
temporary Aramaic Bible and ancient 
animal-skin scrolls, he was in Philadel- 
phia translating Kings and Chronicles, 
the last two books of his version of the 
Old Testament. 

Lamsa finds it easy to explain the 
errors he found. There are none in the 
Bible itself, he says; they are in the 
translation. 

Unswallowed. For instance, in con- 
versational Aramaic when one is “in the 
belly of a fish” it means he is in trouble. 
Thus, though the story of Jonah in the 
whale is hard for English-speaking Bible 
readers to believe, it is perfectly clear 
to Easterners. On the other hand, had 
the Bible used an American idiom and 
said Jonah was “in a pickle,” Easterners 
would find the passage meaningless. 

“When you think the King James 
Version is a translation of a translation 
of a translation, then you can realize why 
there are discrepancies. With that many 
translations you can’t avoid error, espe- 
cially since they were made, for the most 
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The Old Testament—Two Translations 


KING JAMES 


DR. LAMSA 


Genesis 19:26 
But his wife looked back from be- 
hind him, and she became paralyzed. 


But his wife looked back from be- 
hind him, and she became a pillar of 
salt. 


Job 12:6 


The tabernacles of robbers pros- 
per, and they that provoke God are 
secure; into whose hand God bringeth 
abundantly. 


The tabernacles of robbers shall 
be removed, together with the hope of 
those who provoke God, because there 
is no God in their hearts. 


Psalms 22:29 


All they that be fat upon earth 
shall eat and worship; all they that 
go down to the dust shall bow before 
him: and none can keep alive his own 
soul. 


part, in the Middle Ages when there was 
no access to the East and _ linguistic 
knowledge was in its infancy,” Lamsa 
says. 

In the scrawling Aramaic script, a 
dot can change the meaning of a word. 
The Aramaic words for “baby” and 
“wicked man” are identical except for 
one dot. 

Baby has two dots under it: 


es 


ee 
and wicked man has only one: 


st 


The King James Book of Psalms 
(144:11) reads: “Rid me, and deliver me 
from the hand of strange children, whose 
mouth speaketh vanity, and their right 
hand is a right hand of falsehood.” 
Lamsa says it should read “strange 
wicked men.” “Who,” he asks, “would 
want to be delivered from children?” 

The King James Jeremiah (4:10) 
reads, “Then said I, ah, Lord God! Sure- 


ACB bbe ipa | 


All they that are hungry upon 
earth shall eat and worship before the 
Lord: all they that are buried shall 
kneel before him: my soul is alive to 
him. 





ly thou hast greatly deceived this people 
and Jerusalem . . .” Lamsa says there is 
an error in the pronoun. His translation 
reads: “... I have greatly deceived .. .” 

The biggest error of all in King 
James, according to Lamsa, is in Ezekiel 
(34:16), which quotes the Lord as say- 
ing: “I will destroy the fat and the 
strong.” Actually, says Lamsa, it should 
read: “I will protect the fat and the 
strong.” Lamsa maintains that because of 
that error, the Communists say God and 
the Bible are against the rich. 

Lamsa insists the King James Ver- 
sion was translated from Latin, the Latin 
from Greek and the Greek from Aramaic. 
Many U.S. Bible scholars disagree; they 
claim the Old Testament was originally 
written in Hebrew, the New Testament in 
Greek. 

Unliterary. On this latter, prac- 
tically the whole weight of Biblical schol- 
arship is against Lamsa. He argues: 
“The followers of Jesus were simple fish- 
ermen. They spoke and preached in Ara- 
maic. Why should they write in Greek?” 

Lamsa claims support in this debate 
from Pope Pius XII, whom he calls “the 
only Western scholar who thoroughly 





Pathfinder 
Dr. Lamsa. His translation sheds a new light on the Scriptures. (SEE: Bible) 
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HOW TO GIVE 


QUICK REST 


TO TIRED EVES 


| @ Eyes tired? Feel 

/ as if you can’t 

work, can't enjoy 
yourself? Then 

/ give thema 

} quick rest— 


/ @ Put two drops of 
gentle Murine in 
each eye. It cleanses 

and soothes. 


Murine’s seven 
ingredients help 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| feel fine. 
your eyes 

| 
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PRAISES 


ORA 


DENTURE CLEANSER! 


“ORA does a perfect job of removing 
stains from my plate, and my mouth 
feels so clean and refreshed.” Ray- 
mond Green, Newburgh, N. Y. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Clean 
yours with ORA, made especially for 
this purpose. Easy, quick. Simply 
leave denture in solution for 15 min- 
utes or overnight. Denture comes out 
sparkling clean. ORA is pure. Guar- 
anteed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


TRAVEL 
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Getting Deaf? 


Don't let deafness kill the joys of living. Do 
as hundreds of thousands have done. Let a 
home trial prove you can even hear a whisper. 
Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee—if any 
$200.00 hearing aid outperforms Zenith’s 
newest, tiny, 634 oz. single-unit “Miniature” 
Radionic Hearing Aid in efficiency or 
economy, your money back—under our 10- 
Day Return Privilege. Only $75.00 complete, 
ready to wear. For authorized Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer in your locality, consult your 
classified telephone book; or write us for 
complete coast-to-coast dealer list. Free 
descriptive literature on request. Address— 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
Dept. 447B, 5801 West Dickens Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Mokers of World Famous Zenith Radio, 

FM and Television Sets 
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sees the need of the Oriental language 
in understanding the Bible.” In a 1943 
encyclical, Lamsa says, the Pope agreed 
that the Bible was written for the people 
of the East in their language and in 
their idioms. 

Lamsa, moreover, can speak with au- 
thority peculiar to the specialist: he is, 
he points out, the only Bible expert in 
the world who speaks idiomatically both 
Aramaic and English. He maintains Ara- 
maic was the vernacular of the Jewish 
people from 600 B.C. to 800 A.D., when 
it was replaced by Arabic in Syria and 
Palestine, but held its own in Kurdistan 
and Mesopotamia. 

With the fall of the Assyrian Empire 
in 610 B.C., many Assyrian tribes fled to 
the jagged mountains of Kurdistan and 
settled. Since then no empire was able 
to dominate the almost inaccessible re- 
gion until the 19th century when Turkish 
troops occupied the province. During all 
these centuries, the area was isolated, its 
language and customs unchanged. 

In 1900 an American missionary told 
the Kurds the world was round and that 
Columbus crossed the ocean and discov- 
ered America. They didn’t believe him. 
When Lamsa went back for a visit in 1928 
and told his friends it was day in Kurdi- 
stan and night on the other side of the 
world, they called him a heretic. 

Ageless. Lamsa, stocky and gray- 
haired, was born the son of a shepherd, 
studied at the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s College (English) in Urmia (now 
Rizaiyeh), Iran, and became a U.S. citi- 
zen in 1923. He says he doesn’t know his 
age (“It’s a wonderful thing not to 
know”), because Kurdistan keeps no rec- 
ords of birth. He estimates he is in his 
late 50’s. 

Lamsa, a bachelor, is looking for- 
ward to June as a milestone in his life. 
By then, he will have completed his 
translation of the whole Bible, which 
represents 1] years of work. He expects 
no immediate or revolutionary results 
from his work. In fact, he doesn’t expect 
to live to see the day when some of his 
work is generally accepted. Says he: 
“Only time alone can change.” 

Points Missed. The vast majority of 
Lamsa’s differences with the King James 
Version are not fundamental, but they 
shed light upon many obscure passages. 

Lamsa’s only regret: the Bible, the 
world’s biggest best-seller, still remains 
a closed book. “It is bought by millions 


but, unfortunately, only read by hun- 
dreds.” 


Flock Wanted 


“Look here! Wanted—men, women 
and children to sit in slightly used pews 
Sunday morning, 10 o’clock. Leslie Meth- 
odist Church.” 

Every week this classified ad, or one 
like it, appears in the “Help Wanted” 
section of the weekly Leslie, Mich., 
Local-Republican. Last week the church’s 
pastor, the Rev. Earl Carpenter, 34, re- 
ported the ads paying off handsomely: 
Church attendance was up 18%, Sunday 
school, 23%. 


‘Tops on the 





vacation 
list... 


YELLOWSTONE 








via Gallatin Gateway on 


THE A i YMP/IAN é 


Travel on the super-speed Olympian 
HIAWATHA carrying private-room 
sleepers with Skytop Lounge, thrifty 
Touralux sleepers and Luxurest 
coaches. Or ride The Milwaukee 
Road’s CoLuMBIAN. Your trip is part 
of the vacation—no dusty detours or 
hot highways across the Great Plains. 


Then comes the scenic Gallatin 
Gateway drive in open-top coaches 
through the Montana Rockies dude 
ranch country. 


Climax— Yellowstone, land of gey- 
sers, waterfalls and the Grand Canyon. 
You see and learn more touring the 
Park in official sight-seeing buses. 


Free Illustrated Folder 


Here’s help for planning a Yellowstone 
or Montana dude ranch vacation. 
Write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, 639 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 
























\W HY struggle for standing room in 
crowded buses and trolleys? Why 
wear out your car and nerves in daily 
traffic congestion? Instead, get a Harley- 
Davidson 125, With it you can go any- 
where, quickly, conveniently, dependably 
and at amazing savings . . . 90 miles 
and more per gallon. Practically no up- 
keep. No parking fees. So light and 
well balanced, so safe and easy to 

" handle, you learn to ride in a few 

\ minutes. Thousands are now en- 
/ joying this modern, low-cost pow- 
er-way to get to factory, business 

) or school, sports: events, picnics 
and —-. Safety-built, with 
takes on both wheels, 
| 3-speed transmission, 
Ca _.__ large tires, drop-forged 
steering head, brilliant 
lighting. Easy terms. See 
or phone your dealer 
today for FREE ride. 





SAVES TIME 
AND MONEY 
RIDING 
TO WORK! 





Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Dept. PA 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 

Send colorful folder and full information 
about the NEW, low-cost, economical- 
to-operate Harley-Davidson 125. 


eo oe en owen wen nn nn on nee 
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DEALERS: Valuable franchises available for the full 
line of famous Big Twins and the 125 Model. Write today. 
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Nautical Marietta 


Last week, in Marietta, site of the 
first permanent settlement in Ohio, even 
the most landlubberly residents had boats 
on the brain. 

The august Board of Stewards of 
the Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
had moved the famed Poughkeepsie re- 
gatta from the Hudson River to the Ohio. 
Reasons: absence of tides in the Ohio; 
availability of an observation train on its 
banks. 

This week, Marietta’s elated citizenry 
hastily prepared for its first college 
World Series rowing event on June 17. 
Poughkeepsie, which has had the race 
since 1896, was mournfully sure it had 
lost the big event permanently. 


Hot on Ice 


For a tense few minutes last week, 
life seemed to lovely, 19-year-old Yvonne 
Sherman, of New York, almost as hard 
and cold as the ice her skates were cut- 
ting. In the very first U.S. figure skating 
championships since she wrested the 
women’s singles title from Boston’s blue- 
blooded Gretchen Merrill last year, she 
was on the point of losing the crown. 

The threat didn’t come from Gretch- 
en, who had retired after defeat ended 
her six-year hold on senior women’s hon- 
ors. It came from youthful (15), elon- 
gated Sonya Klopfer, also of New York, 
1949 junior champion and now challeng- 
ing in the senior ranks for the first time. 

In Washington’s Uline Arena, cham- 
pion Sherman and challenger Klopfer 
seemed equally nervous before the start 





of the free-style tests on which the judge’s 
final decision would be made. 

Three days earlier, Miss Sherman 
had won the compulsory figure competi- 
tion on which 60% of the judging for 
the title would be based. But Miss Klop- 
fer had placed second—and only four 
points behind. Now she had an excellent 
chance to catch up. 

“Worrying about it won’t help,” said 
Miss Sherman, who last month took third 
place in the world championships at Lon- 
don—after Czechoslovakia’s Aja Vrzan- 
ova (see World) and Britain’s Jeannette 
Altwegg. “I’m more than ever deter- 
mined to do my best. That’s all you can 
do.” 

Said cautious Miss Klopfer: “No 
junior has ever won the title in her first 
attempt. .. .” 

First on the ice, Miss Klopfer went 
into an impressively graceful, fluid rou- 
tine that boded ill for Miss Sherman. 
Midway through, however, she fell. With 
the pressure off, Miss Sherman, who be- 
gan skating at 6, kept her crown by a 
satin-smooth performance. 

Crowd’s Star. It was no display, 
however, to bring the crowd to its feet. 
That was reserved for 16-year-old Andra 
McLaughlin, of Colorado Springs, for 
the last three years national and North 
American junior women’s speed skating 
champion. 

Last on the program, Miss McLaugh- 
lin put on a fiery exhibition of acrobatics 
that easily outshone Miss Sherman and 
Miss Klopfer in both the judges’ point 
score and in the spectators’ eyes, got a 
five-minute ovation after she left the rink. 
She also got the Oscar L. Richards trophy 
for the most artistic women’s free-skating 
presentation. Only the fact that she had 
placed last in the school figures (“I 
can’t understand it; I skated even better 
than last year when I was just one point 
behind Yvonne”) cost her the 1950 na- 
tional women’s title. It may also cost 
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Pathfinder 
Competitors. For Button and Yvonne (left) there were championships; for gallant, 
husky Andra McLaughlin (right) an ovation and a cup. (SEE: Hot on Ice) 
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the U.S. a top competitor in women’s 
ranks. Said Miss McLaughlin: “This is 
my last year of competition in figure 
skating. From now on I’m sticking to 
speed skating. When you’re first across 
the line there, everybody can see it.” 
Just one Man. There was no doubt, 
however, as to who was best among U.S. 
males. This, as expected, was 20-year-old 
Harvard sophomore Dick Button, Olym- 
pic champion, three-time world cham- 
pion, four-time U.S. champion and prob- 
ably the best figure skater in history. 
In free-style competition, Button put 
on his usual assortment of tricks, in- 
comparably beyond his competitors’ 
range, wowed crowd and judges with a 
double-double Axel (a leap and two 
tremendous, lightning-fast body spins), 
skated off with his fifth U.S. men’s title 


in a row. 


Antlers of a Dilemma 


A seven-man committee represent- 
ing Wisconsin’s Conservation Congress 
tramped through the snows of the state’s 
north woods looking for deer last week. 

The committee found plenty—too 
many. Hunters had killed an estimated 
160,000 does and young bucks in last 
fall’s five-day season, but still the herd 
was too large. As in Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, New York, Arkansas, Pennsylvania 
and other states, there were more white- 
tailed deer than the land could support 
in wintertime. 

What was in store for them, a feed- 
ing station on Wisconsin’s Bayfield pen- 
insula in Lake Superior plainly showed. 
There the committee found a dead deer. 
All edible vegetation within the animal’s 
reach had been nibbled to stumpage. But 
it had not been enough. The deer had 
died of pneumonia, probably induced by 
malnutrition. Even costly state feeding of 
deer in their “yards” would not keep this 
from happening widely this year. 

The problem has been approaching 
its present critical stage in Wisconsin 
for more than a decade. In conflict over 
its solution are game management ex- 
perts, who fear mass deer starvation; 
farmers and foresters, who are suffering 
increased deer damage to crops; resort 
operators, who want deer to show tour- 
ists; sentimentalists, who deplore killing 
of wildlife, and politicians, who want to 
please everybody. 

Come & Kill. The seven-man com- 
mittee’s report was not calculated to ease 
the tension. Probably, said the committee, 
there will be a carry-over population 
of 750,000 adult deer this spring, plus a 
crop of 300,000 fawns. Needed is even 
more drastic hunting this year than last: 
either a nine-day season on adult bucks 
in overpopulated areas, or a nine-day 
season on deer of both sexes, with ade- 
quate refuge areas to prevent going to 
the other extreme and shooting too many 
animals. 

Only one thing was certain. The shy 
and silent deer would continue to provoke 
some of the loudest snarling and roaring 
in the state since the saber-toothed tiger 
had become extinct. 
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Aenault 
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The new 1950 Renault from France—with 44 improvements—is the ideal 
car for rural America! It has been acclaimed in 31 countries as “the 
most economical car in the world” because it travels 40-50 miles to the 
gallon, and its crank-case holds only two quarts of oil. Think what this 


saving will mean in delivering of the mail . . 


. frequent trips to town... 


calling on distant neighbors. With over 100,000 Renaults daily piling up 


happy mileage. . 


. it seats four without undue crowding... 


- you can run 


your Renault for five dollars a month for gas and oil. Write today for 


the name of your nearest dealer 


... drive the 1950 Renault . 


. . see for 


yourself what a difference Renault makes in your daily routine of travel. 


Only $ delivered in New York with terms 
arranged to suit your budget 


IT’S SMART...1T’S THRIFTY...1T’S FRENCH 


If you're planning a vacation, this brand- 
new 32-page booklet of pictures and facts 
about Pennsylvania should be in your 
hands right now. Send the coupon below 
for your free copy. Mountains, hunting, 
fishing, swimming, historic spots, gay 
resorts, fine food, quaint folk customs, 
all invite you to Pennsylvania. 


yOu'Lt FIND MORE IN 







JAMES H. DUFF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 111 





Governer Secretary of Commerce 
tearing POOSOSPOS ODS OOS S DSH OOOO OO meme 
$ PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE > 
$ SUITE 2004, HARRISBURG, PA. $ 
3 1 want to know more about Pennsylvania Vocation Lands. $ 
$% Please send me your new, free booklet. ° 
: : 
ste : 
: : 
> Address > 
: : 
as ps > 
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THE ONE WHEEL GARDEN TRACTOR 


Now! New 1950 CHOREMASTES. 
makes light work of lawn and 
garden chores. ick starting, 
easy operation. Hitch eo HORE. 
ent hand mower to 

MASTER ... shift AE, mowing 
to cultivating in a jiffy! This 
rugged multi-purpose Chore- 
master unit can also be used for 
weed cutting, hauling, spray- 
ing, snow owing, and dozens 


of other lawn and garden tasks. 
1, 2and 3 H. P. models. pe 
WRITE FOR ye gr toll 

alee A 
CHOREMASTER sry 


The Lodge & Shipley Co. 
850-4 Evans $1. 





Cincinnati 4, Ohio. 
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LOW PRESSURE 
to 2 Ibs. Atomizing Pres 
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LOW COST 
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HEATING! 


AUTOMATIC HOME 


Or write to tne factory at Bloomington, Illinois 


“Oil Burners.’ 


YOUR OIL-O-MATIC dealer is listed in the classified phone book under 





Education 





Quick, the Gellatine! 


In New York state, high school stu- 
dents take standard examinations given 
by the state Board of Regents. Some of 
the “boners” found among the answers on 
examination papers were revealed last 
week by the division of examination and 
testing. Highlights: 

—“The House of Seven Gables was 
a house with a broad door through which 
the Gables entered and had rooms under 
the roof where the little Gables slept.” 

—‘Salt Lake City is a place where 
the Morons settled.” 

—“Two French explorers of the 
Mississippi were Romeo and Juliet.” 

—‘‘Rousseau introduced the gellatine 
which was used to cut off the heads of 
many thousands of people.” 

—“This is an interesting play be- 
cause I get excited in many parts at the 
same time Macbeth did.” 

—‘“The most interesting book I read 
was the Bible. It was about the life of 
Our Lord. It was written by Cardinal 
Spellman.” 

—“General Herkimer was carried 30 
miles to his home, where he died 10 days 
later. Throughout the Mohawk Valley 
there was mourning, for nearly one-half 
the wives were widows and one-half the 
children were fatherless.” 


All Aboard for History 


Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary, could adopt 
as its motto: “Go to Hiram and See the 
World!” One class, “Social Science, 209, 
Introduction to Western Culture,” is now 
touring Europe; another, “England—The 
Homeland of British Authors,” will sail 
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next summer for England. And a course 
in dramatics will be given aboard a show- 
boat, the Majestic, on the Ohio and Kana- 
wha Rivers Apr. 30 to Oct. 1. 

Last year’s showboat cruise had river 
towns agog. The students presented plays 
aboard the boat, charged admission, paid 
all expenses. Pulling up at a wharf, the 
class would parade through town, pro- 
claim the name of the play to be staged 
that night; then play to a packed house. 
A marionette show for children would be 
given in the afternoon. Some towns would 
also get five acts of vaudeville thrown in 
free. 

This spring’s repeat performance, 
including new plays and new students, 
will be in charge of Drama Professor 
Robert I. Pearce. 

One at a Time. Pearce, a native of 
Hiram, graduated just two years before 
Hiram embarked on a philosophy of edu- 
cation the like of which many a big col- 
lege has since considered, never had the 
nerve to try. At Hiram, students study 
one subject for seven weeks, then go on to 
another. Instead of getting a smattering 
of several courses at a time, they divide 
the year into five concentrated seven- 
week periods. Thus the first seven weeks 
might be devoted to English, the second 
to science, third to a foreign language, 
fourth to social studies and a fifth to 
mathematics. 

Mathematics Professor Elbert H. 
Clark got the idea back in 1933 and kept 
talking about it to anybody who would 
listen. Clark, a husky 200-pounder, had a 
lot of other radical ideas. The campus 
Socialist, he was a perennial candidate 
for local county offices. But he was ob- 
sessed with the idea that getting an edu- 
cation by “the cafeteria plan” was a waste 
of time; that only when a student got 
enough time to absorb his fill of each sub- 
ject could he really retain anything. 

Homework in Paris. Clark’s first 
victory came when he sold the novel idea 
to the then dean of men, Dr. Harold 
Davis, now professor of history at Amer- 





Drama course. Hiram College students use the river as a campus, (SEE: Aboard) 
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ican University, Washington, D.C. With 
Davis’s help, the faculty was convinced, 
and—in 1934—the plan inaugurated. Al- 
most from the start it was a success. To- 
day, with seven weeks’ study devoted in 
turn to each subject, the world itself can 
be the classroom. 

To Hiram’s hilltop campus, perched 
on what is advertised as “the second high- 
est hill in Ohio,” will come Apr. 28 and 
29 top-flight educational leaders, includ- 
ing Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago and U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Earl J. McGrath, to 
join in a symposium on Hiram’s unique 
educational formula. 

On the side lines, watching with all 
the pride of a father in his husky, grow- 
ing boy, will be white-haired, 65-year-old 
Elbert H. Clark, still professor of mathe- 
matics and more enthusiastic than ever 
over one of education’s most daring ven- 
tures. 


Something for Everybody 


Purdue University’s adult education 





division now offers a course in “Funda- | 


mentals of Contract Bridge.” 


Wellesley’s Miss Clapp 


During the years that. Margaret 
Clapp, new president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, was teaching American history at 
various institutions of higher learning, 
she was puzzled by the name “John Bige- 
low.” It kept popping up in her research 
as a footnote, nothing else. To add to the 
mystery, it was appearing in books cov- 
ering a span of almost 100 years. Could 
it be the same John Bigelow? 

Intrigued, Miss Clapp decided to find 
out. It was. Born in 1817, dead in 1911, 
Bigelow had a political and journalistic 
career that was nothing short of astonish- 
ing. Out of that discovery grew Miss 
Clapp’s Pulitzer prize-winning book, For- 
gotten First Citizen: John Bigelow(1947). 

Last week, inaugurated as Welles- 
ley’s eighth president, Miss Clapp re- 
affirmed one of Bigelow’s favorite ideas: 
that education of women should not differ 
materially from that of men. It should be 
a well-rounded, liberal course. 


Educational? 
Should the U.S. Office of Education 


try to sell school teachers and pupils an 
autographed picture of President Tru- 
man? 

In Washington the Government 
Printing Office, in a brochure issued Mar. 
5 on Selected United States Government 
Publications, offered the picture (printed 
in the Government magazine School Life) 
for 10¢ a copy. 

The announcement added: “This is a 
photograph which will be cherished by 
both teachers and pupils. Rare indeed is 
the person who receives a personally au- 
tographed photo of the President.” 

In Chicago, Wilbur Helm, vice- 
president of the Friends of the Public 
Schools, commented: “This is an election 
oe 
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The DOUBLE Distress of 


CONSTIPATION 
Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your § 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- §f 
gish, logy, depressed .. . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 

































1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly — without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for 
children. 
2 Its carminative action helps relieve fF 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- 
ing. 
Pleasant__Gentle __Thorough 


Feel right overnight _Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 
both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 
over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 
drug counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative § 







STANDARD Smact'rarm TRACTORS 5 A 


Plow @ PowerfulGas Tractorsfor Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Poultrymen, 
If you believe that you have an invention, you should Fruit Growers, Suburbanites. 


rotect it. We are Patent 








form. No obligation. They are yours rn the asking. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-D VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


= with New Maico HEAR RINGS 


Thrill to new hearing, yet hide all trace of your 
hearing loss. Lovely HEAR RINGS, always smart... 
you can dress as you please! No one will 
guess you wear an aid. Mail this ad... 
Learn the secret today. 
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ARNT TSS MIN 
4048 Como Avenue 





699 West 26th Streei 
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COMPANY, INC, 
18H MAICO BLDG., MPLS., MINN. 


Tell me how | can hear in secret 
with lovely Maico HEAR RINGS. 
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Quotes 





Color television is no _ longer 
around the corner. It’s here—even though 
it is not yet perfected.—Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson (D.-Col.), chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 


Color television is now strictly in 
the laboratories. I believe that it will be 
10 years before we can expect very much 
commercial television Dr. T. T. Gold- 
smith Jr., research director, DuMont 
Laboratories, Inc.” 


For the first time the motion pic- 
ture industry can’t figure things. You 
take a picture like Key to the City. Clark 
Gable, Loretta Young. . . . Pretty good 
notices. .. . It died at Loew’s State. And 
they can’t think why.—Robert Young, 
actor. 


It is significant that even in the 
midst of her political and economic con- 
flict today, China is free from religious 
tensions.—Dr. Wing-Tsit Chan, Dart- 
mouth College. 


Even at college reunions, the an- 
nouncement by an alumna that she is the 
mother of six children merely produces 





giggles. Abroad, it is considered an honor 
to have six children—Mrs. Anna Wolf, 


Child Study Association, New York. 


Let us always keep in mind that 
every attempt in the history of the world 
to establish a loafer’s paradise has ended 
in a dictator’s hell hole.-—Harold E. Stas- 
sen, president, University of -Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Ever since Helen of Troy caught 


Leo, Pathfinder 


her boy, blondes have had an inside track 
in the romance department. Many gals I 
know have become bottle blondes. And a 
lot of others are getting ready to switch. 
—Jo Stafford, songstress. 


Under Hitler and Stalin and other 
police states, industrial peace is possible 
without economic or social justice, but 
in a society of free men industrial peace 
is only possible as a by-product of eco- 
nomic and social justice —Walter P. 
Reuther, labor leader. 


In middle life, after a woman has 
borne and reared her children, she often 
has a feeling of frustration. Her hands 
are empty. This is the time she could 
come back to college with profit.—Dr. 
Otto F. Kraushaar, president, Goucher 
College. 


Intellectual capacity does not come 
to a full stop at 65. Indeed, intellectual 
achievement is closely associated with 
longevity. The most distinguished intel- 
lectual work of Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, Voltaire, Goethe, Cic- 
ero and Sophocles was done after 65.— 
Dr. Alvin Johnson, educator. 


Perhaps hair on the head, like 
tails, is something left over from man’s 
early ancestry. Perhaps we bald men are 
a step higher on the evolutionary ladder 
than our wives.—Dr. Marion B. Sulz- 
berger, New York University. 











WORTH LOOKING FOR... 


Here’s the way to get BIG galvanized ware value 
Always . .. always look for the famous Wheeling Red 
Label. It means Hand Dipped Ware. Better ware. 
Longer lasting. Because it means ware hand dipped 
after it’s made, to seal every seam and crevice against 
destructive rust and corrosion. You get better looking 
ware, easy on the eyes. And it stays on the job, too. 
Rugged and strong. Look for the famous Wheeling 
Red Label .. . at better dealers everywhere. 


y/ CHECK YOUR NEEDS: 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY - WHEELING, W, VA, 
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The Royal Gorge—over a thousand feet deep 
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Pike's Peak —from the 
Garden of the Gods 







Echo Lake, Mount Evans 
in the background 





Grand Lake in Rocky Mountain National Park 


FOR A VACATION IN COLORADO 
FILL OUT THE COUPON 





















Thousands of miles of scenic riding trails 


PLAN A TRIP TO COLORFUL 
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VACATIONLAND OF THE ROCKIES 


Here in the heart of the Golden West . .. awaits your 
most wonderful vacation. Pine scented forest trails to 
tramp and ride . . . 8,000 miles of clear, swift, heavily 


stocked trout streams . . . the grandeur of white robed 
peaks and purple canyons. 

You'll thrill at the Colorado Rockies, the Old West 
rodeos, the picturesque ghost towns, prehistoric cliff 
dwellings—or you can rest and relax in the cool, 
colorful mountain State of Colorado. 

Friendly hotels, dude ranches, mountain cottages, 
motels await your visit. Complete information mailed 


free to Pathfinder readers. 


— — 


PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
Washington Square, Philadelphie 5, Pa. 


Please send information about a vacation in Colorado. 
(Please check what you want) 


() Descriptive folder [ All expense tour C) Hotel rates 
C) Railroad rates C) Bus rates (CD Airplane rates 
() Auto routing to Colorado 


















































*“1 know that dental plates 
that feel hot and sticky are 
a warning sign ... sol soak 
my plate in Polident to 
avoid Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. C. W. A., Dayton, Ohio 





When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Radio-TV 


No Place for People 





With several new puppet shows for 
TV being packaged in New York, Fred 
Allen came up with a prophecy last fort- 
night. Said Allen: “TV is a wonderful 
medium for puppets. I give human beings 
just one more year.” 


TV on Relief 


Not all families on relief in New 
York’s Nassau County own television sets. 
But some do, much to the disgust of Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare Edwin W. 
Wallace, who doesn’t think relief money 
should go for the purchase of sets. 

Last week Wallace ordered four fam- 
ilies to return their sets. When one woman 
refused, he cut her allotment. “She was 
so mad,” Wallace said, “she threatened to 
go off relief and get a job!” 


Men from Klagia 


No one stopped 36-year-old radio pro- 
ducer Sherman H. Dryer from putting on 
an inept Orson Wellesian invasion of the 
earth from another planet last week (Mu- 
tual network, Wed., 9-9:30 p.m. EST). 

True, the invaders from the planet 
Klagia didn’t get through the gases the 
earth put up as a defense, but some of the 
listeners to 2,000 Plus on Mutual’s 520- 
station network wished radio’s new big- 
time venture in science fiction had gotten 
off to a more convincing start. 

The sound effects were confused, the 
acting on a Buck Rogers plane, but the 


2000 Plus.” On Mutual the spaceships didn’t get through. (SEE: Men from Klagia) 


words were big and scientific-sounding. 

Not So Fictitious. However, if the 
series follows producer Dryer’s regular 
pattern, it may get better and better. At 
26, the Minnesota-born Dryer was produc- 
ing The University of Chicago Round 
Table when it had its highest Hooper rat- 
ing. He met so many scientists that in the 
fall of 1943 he was set with a script on the 
making of an atom bomb when the Office 
of Censorship stopped him cold. 

“T didn’t realize until a year anda 
half later,” said Dryer, “why they did it— 
not until President Truman announced 
the atom bomb use on Hiroshima.” 

The 2,000 Plus show gets its name 
from its supposed setting—in the 21st cen- 
tury. Exploring the very large (inter- 
stellar space) and the very small (devas- 
tation by microbes) is the formula. 


Slanted? 


Should a radio station’s license be re- 
voked for “slanting” news? Or, if no ac- 
tual slanting occurred, should the owner’s 
spoken opinions be basis for removal of 
the station from the air? 

In Los Angeles last week a Federal 
Communications Commission hearing be- 
gan that may set a record for length of 
testimony. At stake was the license of 
KMPC, owned since 1937 by George A. 
Richards, also principal owner of the 23- 
year-old WJR, Detroit, and 20-year-old 
WGAR, Cleveland, which may be affected. 

News & Hues. Among others testi- 
fying against Richards was former KMPC 
newscaster Clete Roberts. Roberts said 
Richards fired him for refusing to present 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur in a favorable 
light. Roberts also insisted he was: in- 
structed to refer to James Roosevelt as 
“the carpetbagger,” Henry Wallace as 
“Tumbleweed,” and that only critical no- 
tices should be given Howard Hughes, air. 


Bonestell—from The Conquest of Space (Viking Press) 
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HOME-UTILITY 
5” Electric SANDER-POLISHER 


$29.95 


(with sanding-polishing attachments) 


No Handier Tool for Your 
Home, Farm, Workshop Use! 


Woxing 
Furniture 


Polishing cars and silverware; waxing furniture; re- 
moving paint—you can speed up a raft of jobs with 
attachments supplied with this versatile Tool! A 4” 
Jacobs Chuck (only $3.45) converts it for drilling in 
metal, wood, plastics. Other low-cost attachments 


equip it for sharpening tools, cutlery, mower blades; | 


removing rust; grinding, buffing and burnishing. 
Quality-built for A.C. or D.C. use by BLack & 
DEcKER, world-famous maker of electric tools for 
over 39 years! 


Try it at your hardware, electrical or implement | 
dealer. See how this compact, well-balanced, easy-to- | 
handle tool can speed up many home and farm repair | 


jobs. Look at other Home-Utility Tools for sawing, 
grinding, drilling. Write to: THE BLack & DECKER 
Mrs. Co., H4F, Towson 4, Md. 


Products of The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
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HEAR WITH A 


RADIOEAR 


HEARING AID 


-- small as a calling card - - 
- - light as the average pocket 
watch or cigarette lighter - - 
~-and a marvel of clarity! 
63% lighter than early 
post-war models. 


Write for FREE PRE-VIEW BOOKLET 


E. A. MYERS & SONS, PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
Yes, send me FREE BOOKLET, “Rodioeor's Four Finest Hearing Aids” 
O My doctor recommends o heoring cid e 
TO! now wear a hearing oid 

I prefer [) cir conduction (1) bone conduction 
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craft builder, Rep. Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las (D.-Cal.), and David E. Lilienthal, re- 
cently resigned head of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Preparing to present the case for 
owner Richards was Hugh Fulton, former 
counsel to the Truman (War Investigat- 
ing) Committee of the U.S. Senate. Said 
Fulton: “These three stations have a long 
history of fine programming and excellent 
public service.” 

Fulton declared the issue grew out of 
a complaint by James Roosevelt, ad- 
dressed to the FCC on Democratic State 
Committee stationery. Richards, he said, 
was being attacked for his political views; 
during the first eight years of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s presidency, Richards had sup- 
ported Roosevelt and his right to a license 
had never been attacked. Added Fulton: 
No news had actually been falsified, and 
that no right existed in the FCC to 
“abridge or influence the freedom of ex- 
pression of thoughts expressed privately 
and not over the air.” 


Hear No Evil 


National Broadcasting Co. last fort- 
night was in the peculiar position of pro- 
testing the appearance of a guest on an 
NBC show. Citing “several hundred pro- 
tests,” the network asked Elliot Roosevelt, 
manager of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram Today with Mrs. Roosevelt (NBC- 
TV, 44:30 p.m. EST, Sunday), to drop 
left-wing Negro singer Paul Robeson. 
Robeson was to participate in a discus- 
sion titled The Negro in American Poli- 
tics. Elliot yielded, substituted other 
guests, another topic. 


When the Blood Drips... 


Crime programs on TV and radio an- 
gered Wayne Coy, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, last 
week. He warned that in renewing a sta- 
tion’s license, the FCC must consider “the 
public interest.” “Poor taste,” he added, 
“is not in the public interest.” 

Particularly Coy complained of 
“hawkers of terror” and “livery stable” 
humor. 

“The boy who used to express himself 
with chalk on a wall is now provided with 
a television screen. .. . Propriety is sacri- 
ficed for profits. .. . Clearly, there must 
be a day of reckoning. One doesn’t have 
to be a Comstock [Anthony Comstock, 
most famous American suppressor of vice ] 
to resent the risque, ribald, raffish sort of 
thing we are getting.” 

Voice of Experience. Echoing 
Coy’s attack on the trend to violence and 
ribaldry were a group of inmates of the 
Connecticut State Prison who, in the 
prison paper, Monthly Record, pointed 
out that recent programs “gave details on 
how to snatch 75 G’s worth of diamonds, 
how to case a bank for a 50-G stick-up, how 
to blackmail recently-widowed women out 
of 5 or 10 G’s apiece.” 

Added the prison writer: “When they 
get television so good that half-congealed 
blood drips onto the nursery floor, will you 
still allow it?” 
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The Most Up-to-Date 
and Most Authoritative 
Handy-Size Dictionary! 


& Mevuam-Webslr 


ASG. ¥.5. PAT. OFF 


EBSTER’S NEW COLLE- 

GIATE DICTIONARY is 
an entirely new work, enlarged 
and completely rewritten to 
cover man’s new knowledge in 
every field. It is based on the 
big Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second 
Edition — the “Supreme Au- 
thority” and is characterized 
by the same outstanding 
scholarship. 


More than 125,000 Entries 
—2,300 Terms Illustrated! 


Hundreds of new words! Defi- 
nitions are clear, concise, easy 
to understand. A wealth of 
useful information for every- 
one who reads, writes, or 
studies. Thumb-indexed. $6.00 
and up, depending on binding. 
At your bookseller’s, or write 
for further information to the 
publishers: 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 404 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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R.C.Allen : 
Business Machines ; 
now offer youa...! 


CASH REGISTER 


ONLY 


$225.00 


(plus 
applicable 
taxes) 









LOW DOWN PAYMENT—EASY TERMS 
ITRIPLE-USE | 


1 A complete, modern cash 
register with automatic 
recording. 2 A machine that 
will do any adding job. 3 An 
efficient business system. 


CALL your R. C. Allen dealer (see your 
classified phone book) or send 
coupon today! 


Se eee te he ee 


R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 






ADDING MACHINES 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


CALCULATORS 
CASH REGISTERS 


Without obligation, please send me full in- 


formation on your Triple-Use Cash Register. 
Rei piceiletilineaieiaeiciniicietteiniasanticaniiciiimmnintininiaeiiat 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 
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SAVE TIME, WORK, MONEY! 


a) Saw 


and “PEPPY PAL” TRACTORS 


4104 Front St, Galesburg, Kans. 
G68PA North 4th St, Columbus, 0, 





Music 





What’s That Again? 


The Mills Music Co. in New York re- 
ceived a letter last fortnight from a small, 
but big-hearted, Midwestern recording 
company, offering to record one of Mills’ 
old tunes. The disk company pointed out 
that recording it with a local band might 
help “revive” the number. The song: 
Hoagy Carmichael’s Star Dust, one of the 
most fabulous perpetual “best sellers” 
among popular songs. 


Papa Pierre 


A visitor in San Francisco is not in 
town long before he learns two things: 
Pierre Monteux loves San Francisco, and 
San Francisco loves Pierre Monteux. 

Monteux, walrus-faced, heavy-set con- 
ductor of the city’s symphony orchestra 
will be 75 years old Tuesday, Apr. 4. He 
says in his pronounced French accent: “I 
love the sight of it, I love the people, I love 
the climate, I love the cable cars. I even 
love the fog.” 

And to show their feeling for the 
stocky (5 feet 5 inches, 180 pounds) Mon- 
teux, the people of San Francisco will toss 
a big Tombola (Italian for raffle) in the 
city’s Civic Auditorium to celebrate his 
birthday Apr. 17. On that night Monteux 
and 10,000 San Franciscans will hear 
Monteux’s orchestra play light classical 
music. 

Feast with Prizes. Seated at tables, 
they will eat fancy birthday cake and ice 
cream, washed down with French 75’s 
(champagne and brandy cocktails). Amid 
elaborate “Paris 1890” decorations, they'll 
raffle off a vacation for two to Hawaii, a 
Pontiac, a TV set, a case of whisky, a 
piano, a set of china, a washing machine, 
luggage and many other prizes. Everyone 
will have a good time, but the man who 
will have the most fun will be Monteux 
himself. 

It was in 1935 that Mrs. Leonora 
Wood Armsby, president and managing 
director of the Musical Association of San 
Francisco, was looking for someone to put 
the local orchestra on its feet. Monteux, 
who had directed the Metropolitan Opera 
orchestra and the Boston Symphony, was 
guest-conducting in the Hollywood Bowl. 
Mrs. Armsby went to see him. 

Long Chance. “Pierre,” she said, 
“there’s no money. Will you take a 
chance?” Monteux said yes—for a year. 
The orchestra then had “a few very bad 
players and only $12,000.” 

In 15 years, Monteux has raised the 
orchestra’s musical standards and reper- 
toire until today both are the best in the 
West. Every week during the 23-week 
season, 9,000 San Franciscans attend its 
three concerts. 

Monteux was born in Paris, where his 
mother was a piano teacher and his father 


a shoe salesman. He started to play the 
violin at 6 and entered the National Con- 
servatory at 9. He first took his place on 
a podium at 12, when he conducted polkas 
in a Paris cafe for a convention of dance 
music writers. At 18 he was first violist 


of the Colonne Orchestra (Paris) and 
“the viola of every quartet in Paris at the 
time.” He first came to the U.S. in 1916 as 
conductor of the Ballet Russe. 

Monteux rehearses three hours a day 
with his 100-man orchestra. Unlike most 
of his colleagues, he dresses formally for 
practice—blue serge suit, dark red tie and 
pearl stick pin. He believes it preserves 
decorum. 

In his spare time, Pierre likes to play 
Chinese checkers with his wife Doris, a 
New Englander, in their palatial suite in 
the Fairmont Hotel atop Nob Hill. They 
keep a running score, and at the end of 
the year the loser pays with a gift. Says 
Doris Monteux: “I’m just dripping in furs 
and jewels.” 

Here Comes Pierre. Everyone in 
San Francisco calls him Pierre—even the 
cab drivers, who have learned to spot his 
white mustache and jet black hair a block 
away. (Close friends and associates say 
his hair is “absolutely not dyed.”) He 
sleeps 10 hours a day, with the windows 
wide open and only a thin sheet covering 
him. 

Monteux has been wooed by other cit- 
ies offering higher salaries than he is now 
getting, but he prefers San Francisco. 
Each year for the past three years he has 
turned down an invitation to conduct at 
the Edinburgh (Scotland) Festival, a 
plum for conductors, because his coal- 
black French poodle, Mile. Fifi (“our rea- 
son for living”), would have to spend the 
whole stay in quarantine. 

San Francisco, musically speaking, 
seems well set for the foreseeable future. 
The elegant Monteux once said he would 
retire at 90, but that was years ago. Today, 
in perfect health, he says he “may” retire 
at 109. 





RCA 
Monteux. Thousands will eat cake and 
ice cream in his honor. (SEE: Papa) 
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ITS GREAT TO BE 
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ALL-VEGETABLE 
Makes The Difference 
Thousands of modern men and women 
in all parts of America have turned to 
Nature’s Remedy, M Tablets for de- 
pendable, yet gentle relief, when a laxa- 
tive is needed. They know that the all- 
vegetable idea is so right. They find an 
NM at night produces thorough morning 
regularity with no perturbing effects. It’s 

so kind to the system. 

Try M at our expense. 25 tablets only 
25c. Buy a box at any drug store. Try 
them. If not completely satisfied, return 
box with unused tablets to 
us. We will refund your 
money plus postage. 
Yalesies 


AR -TABLETS-AR 





Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, talk 
or laugh. Just sprinkle a littlhe FASTEETH on 
your plates. This pleasant powder gives a remark- 
able sense of added comfort and security by hold- 


ing plates more firmly. No gummy, gooey, pasty | 


taste or feeling. It’s alkalime (non-acid). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 










Warning! 
Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


.7 Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
=< tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three petsons ex- 
amined. Entire families may be victims 
and not even know it. 
To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do ...and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
roved ingredient goes right to work— 
Bills Pin-W orms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ...the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S P! for Pin Worms 
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Gigi Perreau. Will she remember who 


fired the shot? (SEE: Moppet) 


Moppet & Murderer 


The grim reaper continues to invade 
the nursery. In the current and brilliant 
British thriller, The Fallen Idol, a small 
boy mistakenly takes an accidental death 
for murder. In Hollywood’s The Window 
a boy witnesses a real murder but can’t 
get anyone to believe him. 

Now, in Shadow on the Wall 
(M-G-M) a little girl sees a murder but 
suffers such a shock that, in Freudian 
fashion, she “forgets” what has hap- 
pened. The latest entry in the kiddies- 
and-killers sweepstakes lacks the polish 
and ingenuity of its predecessors but is 
several notches above most Hollywood 
shockers. 

When Zachary Scott discovers that 
his wife (Kristine Miller) has been two- 
timing him with his best friend, he ad- 
vances upon her with a revolver. The 
wife knocks him out with a hand-mirror. 
While Scott is unconscious, his wife has 
a second quarrel, this time with her sister 
(Ann Sothern), who is tired of having 
her boy friends hijacked. 

Miss Sothern, more or less acciden- 
tally, shoots her sister dead and flees 
from the room. When Scott comes to, he 
naturally assumes that he is the guilty 
party. The state thinks so too, and he 
is nominated for quick execution. 

Miss Sothern toys for a time with the 
idea of giving herself up. She has just de- 
cided against it when she learns that 
Scott’s small daughter (Gigi Perreau) 
is in the hands of a child-psychiatrist 
(Nancy Davis) and is believed to have 
witnessed the slaying. 

Thereafter, Shadow on the Wall 
builds up considerable tension, what with 
Miss Sothern’s attempts to arrange a fatal 
accident for the child, and indicates 
that psychiatry still packs a certain wal- 
lop as movie material. The adult mem- 
bers of the cast are pleasantly competent, 
but Gigi Perreau outclasses them all. 
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And besides, here are bive- 

grass-covered hills; and happy valleys; 
mountain villages and metropolitan 
cities; famous colleges and institutions; 
symphonic orchestras and the “Grand 
Ol’ Opry"; blue-ribbon stock farms and 
cotton plantations; miles and miles of 
scenic drives, hiking and bridle trails; 
and facilities for every outdoor activity. 





All this and more 
is described in the 
big, new free book; 
“*Tennessee"’. Send 
for your copy now. 





DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 


‘186 State Office Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


A division of the Department of Conservation 








Feels Years Younger 


=. Are sleepless nights 
and nervousness 
acting as a drag 
on your career?... 
making you feel 
old and worn out? 
Then, read this en- 
couraging state- 
ment by a man who 
feared his advancing age—until he 
made an important discovery: 


“Nights of sleepless tossing and 
turning made me feel old and tired 
—unable to meet the business com- 
petition of younger men. But my 
doctor put the blame on ‘coffee 
nerves’ and suggested I switch to 
POSTUM. Now, with nervousness 
gone, I get 8 hours sleep every night 
and I literally feel years younger!” 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee 
and tea contain caffein. And caf- 
fein is a drug—a stimulant which 
acts upon the brain and central 
nervous system. Also—in suscepti- 
ble persons—caffein tends to pro- 
duce harmful stomach acidity. So, 
while many people can drink cof- 
fee or tea without ill-effect, others 
suffer nervousness, indigestion, 
sleeplessness. But POSTUM contains 
no caffein or other drug—nothing 
that can possibly keep you awake 
or upset your nerves! 

MAKE THIS TEST: Give up coffee— 
give up tea—drink POSTUM exclu- 
sively for 30 days—and judge by 
results! Ask your grocer today for 
INSTANTPOSTUM—A Vigorous Drink 
made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran. A Product of General Foods. 
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MI EASY! No 
’ skill required. 
§ Handles like 
putty...hardens 
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OR TUBES 


L Pulleys, hinges, locks and latches 
L<*work better with 3-IN-ONE Oil 


AUTHORITATIVE |! 
FREE BOOKLET 


| explains causes of deafness—tells how 
science can help. Send for one today! 


Audivox, Inc., Dept. PA-1 
| 259 West 14 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Books 





Autopsy on the War 


The grim, repulsive pattern of world 
politics today, says Hanson W. Baldwin, 
celebrated military critic of The New 
York Times, has grown out of the in- 
ability or unwillingness of our war-time 
generals and politicians to realize that 
the whole purpose of a war is to make a 
peace. In their naiveté and inexperience 
they supposed war to be something like a 
football game, in which the main, if not 
the only, idea is to win. 

With the help of hindsight and a ton 
or so of memoirs, Baldwin, in Great Mis- 
takes of the War (Harper, New York: 
$1.50) enumerates the more grievous 
blunders of this absent-minded or myopic 
military-statesmanship. Apart from the 
widespread and wide-eyed confidence in 
the good faith and intentions of Stalinist 
Russia, Baldwin finds that the costliest 
single error was the “unconditional sur- 
render” formula, improvised by Roosevelt 
and Churchill at Casablanca, and later 
combined with a military policy of stra- 
tegic bombing. 

The effect, observes Baldwin, was to 
discourage the German underground and 
the many German generals half inclined 
to collaborate with it, to prolong the war 
and to make painfully probable the dom- 
ination of Europe by Russia. 

Channel Invasion. The probability 
was congealed into certainty by the de- 
cision of Roosevelt and Stalin—outvoting 
Churchill at Teheran—that Germany 
should be invaded from the West rather 
than by way of the Balkan “underbelly.” 

From the strictly military point of 
view, Baldwin admits, the cross-channel 
operation was the sounder scheme. But 
the political result was altogether dis- 
astrous, since it meant the loss of Eastern 
Europe. Central Europe was lost when 
Eisenhower halted his armies on the line 
of the Elbe for three weeks, to await the 
prearranged junction with the Russians, 
and the Third Army remained immobil- 
ized in the south, leaving such prizes as 
Berlin, Vienna and Prague for the Reds. 

As for the Pacific war, Baldwin 
finds, the politico-military blunders were 
hardly less catastrophic. In Asia, too, 
under the spell woven by propaganda 
and self-hypnosis, the statesmen persisted 
in regarding the Chinese Communists as 
amiable and reasonable fellows, inter- 
ested mainly in agrarian reforms. 

Moral Blunder. But worst of all, 
Baldwin thinks, was the shanfeless com- 
promise of our moral position. The obses- 
sion that the Russians must be brought 
into the Japanese war at any price bore 
its fruit at Yalta, where after hard bar- 
gaining they were indeed brought in, but 
with concessions involving the disposal 
of other people’s territories and lives. 

Finally, there was the atomic slaugh- 
ter of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, after the 





Gladys Hurlbut. The big break never 
came. (SEE: Days in Stock) 


Japanese had begun to sue for peace, and 
this Baldwin seems to place in the cate- 
gories of both blunder and crime. We em- 
braced, he says indignantly, the doctrine 
of total war and “have done our best to 
make it more total.” And if we do not 
presently discover why it is evil to place 
means above ends, we shall one of these 
days become “the victim of our own 
theories and practices.” 


Days in Stock 


The older generation of stage folk 
are fond of asserting that there are no 
longer any real actors, only “types.” The 
reason for this, they say, is that the 
school in which one learned how to be all 
things to all parts disappeared when the 
last stock company theaters succumbed 
to the competition of the talking movies. 

Gladys Hurlbut, who has borrowed 
the nostalgic title of her memoirs from 
the most familiar of the old stock com- 
pany posters, Next Week—East Lynne! 
(Dutton, New York: $3), tells what it 
was like when an actress had to learn 35 
or 40 dissimilar parts in the course of a 
single season, and had to act in one while 
she rehearsed another. 

Inside—Barrymore. Thirty - two 
years ago the stage-struck young Gladys 
was graduated from a dramatic academy 
in New York. She was small, round- 
faced, red-haired, near-sighted and not 
exactly beautiful, but she “felt inside like 
Ethel Barrymore.” Gladys’s first profes- 
sional job was a tiny part in a produc- 
tion of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm by 
a New Jersey stock company. It required 
her merely to hide for a few moments in 
a bottomless barrel and then to exit 
squealing, with the barrel over her head. 

On her first appearance she crashed 
into a property gate and knocked down 
about half the scenery. But neither then 
nor for many years afterward did she 
doubt that she was on her way to inter- 
national stardom. For some reason, ap- 
parently not lack of talent or energy, 
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I can’t afford CORNS, 
can you?” 
“TI don’t dare risk sore’ feet. So when a corn 
appears, I use a BLUE-JAY Corn Plaster.” 
Nupercaine* soothes surface pain; gentle 
medication loosens hard ‘“‘core,”’ you lift 
it out in a few days! Get BLUE-JAY today 
(on sale at drug counters everywhere). 
Free Booklet! ‘‘Your Feet and Your 
Health.”” Write Dept. PTO-4, BLUE-jay 


Products, 131 §. Franklin St., Chicago 6, 


Illinois. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Ciba’s 


Brand of DIBUCAINE 
AMERICA'S 


Laasest Gelling 


CORN PLASTER 


WLAN La Lk FA 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothoches. 
7 Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 

Pay: ness in gums or teeth. At oll drug stores. 
“Since 1888” . ° 


§ TOOTH GUM 
ros NT TOOTH DROPS 
DENTAL POULTICE 









Try this tested way to relieve 


PIMPLES: BLACKHEADS 


Externally caused blemishes yield promptly to 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment. Fragrant, scien- 
tifically medicated. Used by many doctors, 
nurses, certain leading hospitals. Buy today! 


CUTICURA ointment 





















Bet You Dont know 


Quiz No. 2 


How much does it cost 
per dozen to advertise the 
well-known brands of 
oranges? Is it 2¢? 3¢? 
5¢ a dozen? 


Answer: It costs less than 14¢ a 


dozen to advertise the big-name brands of 


oranges. 
That’s only half the story. Advertising 

Jowers your cost two ways: 
Cuts the selling costs. And by helping mahe 
mass production possible, lowers the produc- 
tion costs, too. 

So advertising saves you many times that 

$e per dozen. 


ee el 
APRIL 5, 1950 









Gladys Hurlbut never quite made it. 
Until she emerged from retirement not 
long ago for a part in Life With Mother, 
almost all of her career was spent in 
stock theaters. 

Lives and Costumes. Despite her 
disappointments and the incessant grind 
of study and rehearsal, Gladys Hurlbut 
liked her work. She learned the regional 
tastes of audiences—how in New Eng- 
land they are interested mainly in the 
actors’ private lives, in the South mainly 
in their costumes, in the Midwest in their 
performances. 

She tells it all in amusing and some- 
times embarrassing anecdote, with here 
and there a risqué word or incident 
to show that the unworldly innocence 
with which Gladys Hurlbut says she en- 
tered upon her career in the theater was 
presently left behind. 


Readers’ Choice 


A Hook in Leviathan. By Bradley D. 
Nash and Cornelius Lynde (Macmillan, 
New York: $3). A condensation and 
analysis of the more important recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission on 
the reorganization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The authors have had admin- 
istrative experience in Government. 

1 Was There. By Fleet Adm. Wil- 
liam D. Leahy (Whittlesey House, New 
York: $5). The testimony of Roosevelt’s 
ambassador to the Vichy government of 
France and afterward his personal chief- 
of-staff. Although Leahy had an im- 
portant hand in preparing strategy, his 
book adds little to present knowledge of 
the war. 

Shakespeare of London. By Mar- 
chette Chute (Dutton, New York: $4). 
Not much new on Shakespeare factually, 
but new stress on his ability as a show- 
man. It was his interest in pleasing the 
“nenny public,” says Miss Chute, that 
forced Shakespeare out of the classical 
conventions of his day and gave his genius 
full scope. 





Folger Shakespeare Library 
Shakespeare. The penny public was the 
sharpest critic. (SEE: Readers’ Choice) 








Fennsylvania 


QUALITY LAWN MOWERS 
SINCE 1877 








Push-Pull finger-tip controls 


Engine by Briggs & Stratton— 
land 1-1/2 H.P. 


1 

2 

3 Remove only 4 bolts to release 
cutting unit 

4 Eccentric screw easily adjusts 
cylinder bearings 

5 

6 


Lifetime ball-bearing clutch 


Simplified adjustment of chain 
and belt 


Here are quality features that 
make this a better lawn mower. 
But PENNSYLVANIA quality is 
more than a matter of features. 
It’s hidden, built-in value that 
shows up in better grass-cutting 
—less need for service—more 
lasting satisfaction for every dol- 
lar invested. 


GREAT NAMES 
IN HAND MOWERS 


Grect American * Pennsytvanie Jr. 
Meteor * Penna-lawn 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
Camden, Wew Jersey 
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@ That’s right, clock it! Next time tired 
foot muscles shout with pain...rub them with 
Absorbine Jr. and feel the pain fairly foat 
away. Chances are you’ll be surprised how 
quickly Absorbine Jr. brings weary feet 
refreshing relief! Because Absorbine Jr. has 
two beneficial actions: 

First, it promptly cools and soothes! 
And second, it counters the irritation that 
causes pain with a grand muscle-relaxing 
effect! Get Absorbine Jr. wherever drugs are 
sold... $1.25 a long-lasting bottle... Intro- 
ductory Size 15¢. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Ah, m (Absorbine Jr. 
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Bypaths 





Comradely Advice 
(Dedicated to Senator McCarthy) 


You’re Communistically inclined 
And unemployed at present? 
Try Washington: no doubt you'll find 
Our State Department pleasant. 
—Avery Giles 
e » 

The Air Force is right in not hiring 
midgets to pilot flying saucers. This 
would make them mere demi tasse. 

a w + 

With Hawaii and Alaska coming in, 
future Presidential tours will add two 
flag stops to the whistle stops. 

2 . * 

If we bury any more surpluses, we 
are going to need more caves for people 
in the event of an H-bomb attack. 


Quips 
President Truman says he isn’t think- 
- 
ing about plans to move the Capitol and 
he feels perfectly safe in Washington. 
For another four years?—Arkansas Ga- 
zette. 
7. e s 
Alaska is “Soviet territory in alien 
hands,” say the Russians. So much for 
an idea that the U.S. could get away with 
anything as irregular as buying and pay- 
ing for property.—Buffalo Evening News. 
7. oa ° 
Still another suggestion as to the dis- 
posal of the surplus potatoes: Dehydrate 
them and give the water to New York 
City.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
e e e 
Chiang Kai-shek, who can brook no 
opposition, has found the right yes-man 








Waters for Pathfinder 
“Ed, this is Ralph Weemer (D-Neb.). 
Ralph, meet Eddie Dunn (R-Mont.).” 


for his foreign minister, Mr. Yeh.—De- 
catur Herald. 
e . am 

While Herbert Hoover recommends 
reforms in Government bookkeeping, he 
must realize there is really no accounting 
for what bureaucrats do! 

oa . . 

Thought on the Census: Be thankful 
you live in a country where you are 
counted—not counted out. 

. e ee 

Coal consumers who froze all winter 

can at least celebrate April Fuels. 


Shades of Red 


Teachers, long and short of hair, 
Teach their students not to swear. 
Out at California’s U 

They believe in follow-through: 
Professors there are somewhat loath 
To swear a non-subversive oath! 


—Mary Alkus 


Kaufman for Pathfinder 


PATHFINDER 
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YOU CAN HAVE THE RIGHT: 
KNIFE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Nirosf 
: HARDENEO: anp TEMPERED me 
S] e . . 
AIMLESS STEE) a cs How many times have you said “I wish I had 


VEG. 

MIRROR Dav seus ~ @i a decent knife in this house!”" Here’s your 
wm FUUSHED bes : chance to order not just one knife... but a 
ath Comperveen —— " é set of ten. Because you order direct from the 
“SHUN BRASS Rivere —— ; oie factory, you get a $9.95 value for 
/ : $4.95! These knives have features that 
ont make your kitchen work a joy! They’re 
: famous DeLuxe Diamond Tested . . . with 
< 3 blades of stainless steel . . . mirror finished . . . 
‘=~: hollow ground and hand finished. The han- 
dles are of imported rosewood . . . curved to 
fit the hand. . hand- polished . . . and at- 

tached with double-compression rivets. 


10 DAY HOME TRIAL 


We are so certain that you will find this the Guntest 
knife value ever offered that we make this 

try these knives in your home for 10 days— you must be 
100% satisfied or you may return the set your money 
will be cheerfully refunded at once. 


LS 


——~ APEFR, Ta. 






Stainless Steel 
Mirror finished 
Hollow Ground_ 
Blades ‘= 


HIS CERTIFICATE SAVES YOU ‘$5. 


A PII ILI LI I IIVIP IAL, EF Por Pu PPP 






— NIRESK INDUSTRIES, Dept. K-65 
, a 1474 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22, lil. 
the hand Gentlemen: Kindly rush... ... 10-pc. Knife Sets at the factory 
price of $4.95 per set—on 10-day money-back guarantee. 
NAME... WrTre cy TT Tee Ee 
Double (please print) 


compression 


” . > 
=————— brass rivets 


SEND NO MONEY Simply write your name 


and address on the $5.00 money-saving certificate and 
mail. Pay the postman only $4.95 plus C.O.D. postage, 
on money-back guarantee. No more to pay. 


NIRESK INDUSTRIES 1474 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22, Ill,’ @.> 327 ga VALUABLE 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. , . ZONE. Es bean 
O Send CO. D. stn outnen. Cj! ohidiens $4.95 to save 
postage. Same money-back guarantee. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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KOHLER WILSHIRE SINK, with casy-to- 
clean, lustrous, acid-resisting enamel 
surface. Two roomy basins, double 
drainboard, full length shelf, faucet 
with swing spout and hose spray. 





Kouter fixtures and fittings are good 
to look at and as good as they look! 
Beauty of line and proportion, fine 
materials, and unsurpassed workman- 
ship, all are in the Kohler tradition of 
doing things well. 

The Cosmopolitan Bench Bath has a 
flat rim providing a convenient seat, a 
flat bottom for safety in standing, a low 
front for easy access. Its lustrous, glass- 
hard finish of Kohler enamel is protected 
from stress and strain because it is fused 
onto a base of non-flexing iron, cast for 


‘Am I glad | live here!’’ 


rugged strength and rigidity. The James- 
town vitreous china lavatory has a roomy 
basin, with generous slab space for toilet 
articles. 

Consult your Kohler dealer concerning 
bathroom, washroom, kitchen and laun- 
dry fixtures. And make it an important 
point that each Kohler fixture be 
equipped with Kohler chromium-plated 
brass fittings to insure matched beauty 
and maximum efficiency in each working 
part. Send for illustrated booklet B-22. 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS © AIR-COOLED ENGINES 
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